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Assets 


Union men: Good? Bad? 
One company’s mode of 
handling makes unions 
profitable assets 


See: Getting Along With the Unions 


No! No! 


When buyers shout” No!” 
—how can salesmen turn 
it to “Yes”? Here are 
practice-proved ways 


See: 25 Types of Prospects’ “Noes” 


Research 


Story of unique set-up 


whereby small concerns 


get research benefits at 





price they can afford 


See: Research for Small Business 
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With all due respect to Forbes... v 

F 

What do you think of the reproduction of this chart? method save them a substantial amount of money. A 
Don’t you find even the smallest lettering read- Let us put the case in your hands. Just send a m 


able—the drawings and lines clean-cut and distinct? 

“So what?” you say. “We expect to see good 
reproductions in today’s magazines.” 

Exactly. But we want to send you another good 
reproduction of this chart—one that was turned 
out on an office duplicating machine! We believe 
you will be surprised when you compare the two. 

Here’s the reason we ask you to make this com- 
parison. We want to show you how thousands of 


concerns are making a new, quality duplicating 


corner of this ad with your business letterhead to 
the address below. 

With the chart we will send other samples of 
duplicating used by various lines of business—forms 
and messages that you may not have considered 
possible to produce in an office. It’s all very practical 


with the Multigraph Duplicator. (And economical!) 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 
1202 Babbitt Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 
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_DOUBLE 
PROTECTION 





for your motors and your money! 


HEAT-PROVED Oils and Oil 
Safety Service help thousands of 


fleet owners and operators cut 
operation and maintenance costs! 


EAT-PROVED means that Cities Service 

motor oils have been subjected to greater 
heat in the refinery than they ever will have to 
meet as lubricants in your engines. Both Cities 
Service Motor Oil and Koolmotor 
—the perfect Pennsylvania Oil— 
have passed the "super heat test." 
They stand up—resist engine heat. 
They offer sturdy, durable protec- 
tion for modern, high-speed engines 
with their closely meshed parts. 


FREE Oil Safety Service 


A typical Cities Service develop- 
ment—another proof that "SERVICE 





BUY AT THIS SIGN 


IS OUR MIDDLE NAME"—is the Oil Test Plate. 
This simple device takes the guesswork out of the 
question of oil efficiency by instantly, accurately 
showing the condition of the oil in the crankcase. 
A drop or two placed on the "magic" surface of 
the plate and the driver sees for himself if his 
oil needs to be changed. This quick, convenient 
test is valued by thousands of fleet operators for 
its time-saving and money-saving advantages. 


HEAT-PROVED oils have qualities 
of durability and protection that 
mean dependable, economical serv- 
ice. The Oil Test Plate provides a 
means of double protection. — This 
combination, working for you, can 
help you keep down the costs of 
your operation and maintenance— 
step up your profits. Ask your 
nearest Cities Service Dealer for the 
complete details. 


HOUR OF STARS 
The Cities Service Concert—with Lucille Manners, Ross Graham and 
the Cities Service Orchestra and Singers under the direction of Frank 
Black—broadcast every Friday evening at 8 p.m. E.S.T., over the 


NBC Red Network. 


CITIES SERVICE OILS »» GASOLENES 
“SERVICE 7 ce middle name” 
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Weave, 


The Special De Luxe Sport Sedan, $802* 


This dynamic new Chevrolet for 1940, with its 


lightning-flash Valve-in-Head pace, is the 


greatest action car in the entire low-price field ! 


From front 
body—for |, 


The streets and avenues and highways of the nation are 
alive with new Chevrolets! 


And when we say “‘alive’’ with them we refer not only 
to great Chevrolet popularity, to brilliant Chevrolet styling, 
but also to the quick, lively, vigorous tempo which Chev- 
rolet performance lends to the traffic stream. 


For here is the greatest action car of the low-price 
field . . . the car that out-accelerates, out-climbs, out- 
performs all others in its price range . . . and does it with 
maximum safety and with minimum cost for gas, oil and 
upkeep! 

And the reason is that Chevrolet for ’40 is the only low- 
priced car with a super-silent, super-vitalized Valve-in- 
Head Engine, just as it’s the only low-priced car with new 
‘‘Royal Clipper’’ Styling and the famous ‘‘Ride Royal*.”’ 


Eye it, try it, buy it! Convince yourself that 
‘“‘Chevrolet’s FIRST Again!”’ 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Sales Corporation, DETROIT, MICH. 
*On Special De Luxe and Master De Luxe Series. 


of grille to rear of 


I 
counts— : 
le Chevrolet for 1940 is the 


ngest of all lowest-priced cars! 


NEW EXCLUSIVE 


The only steeri 
mg col 
shift that does 80% tthe ane 


for you 
driver pe voquives only 20% 


85-H.P. VALVE 


(if any) Opti . 

, Optional, " 
mentand eccnnserine 
subject to change without 





"CHEVROLETS FIRST Again J" 
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Whit s 
tn the Wind 


FORTY-EIGHT states—and it sometimes 
seems as if there are 48 different laws 
to think about when you price a 
product. 


As a matter of fact, there are a good 
many more than 48 laws on prices 
and pricing. Yet that in itself wouldn’t 
be so bad if they were consistent. 


But they aren’t. What is desperately 
needed is a single statute that will be 
straightforward, consistent and ac- 
ceptable to all except those who need 
a tangled canebrake of law to’ conceal 
undercover purposes. 


Such a law—in the form of an amend- 
ment to the anti-trust laws—will soon 
be proposed to our readers by a na- 
tionally-known attorney and authority 
on business law. 


* 


Insiders expect the pace of the war in 
Europe to be stepped up still more in 
the relatively near future. That may 
mean more “war orders.” 


But let’s be wary. You can make 
money on them—or lose your shirt; 
40% of all corporations ran at a loss 
between 1914 and 1918, and many 
that profited were wrecked the fol- 
lowing year. 


To confirm your own judgment on 
whether or not to accept those ap- 
petizing-looking war orders, we sug- 
gest checking your own for-and-against 
factors with a basic list to be pub- 
lished in an early issue. 


* 


We must have started the New Year 
right. Never before have we had so 
much fan mail as the last two issues 
have drawn. 


There’s a reason: Better articles. Every 
article boiled down to the limit to gear 
it to present-day needs. Thus more 
articles. Thus more profit for the read- 
ers of Forses. We're going to con- 
tinue—and improve upon—that pro- 
gram.—THE EpirTors. 
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STATEMENT—DECEMBER 31, 1939 
ADMITTED ASSETS 





Cash in Banks and Trust Companies . . $ 15,295,880.95 
United States Government Bonds ..... 10,753,105.49 
All other Bondsand Stocks ........ 86,911,891.37 
First Mortgage Loans. .......... 300,000.00 
Premiums uncollected, less than 90 days due 8,353,236.18 
Reinsurance Recoverable on Paid Losses. . 1,021,060.43 
Other Admitted Assets .......... 420,923.52 
$123,056,097.94 
LIABILITIES 

Capital Stock: (3,000,000 Shares @ $5 ParValueEach) . . $ 15,000,000.00 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums. ..... 48,121,615.00 
a ee 6, 190,596.00 
rr rr a 2,350,000.00 
Reserve for Miscellaneous Accounts... . 848,768.58 
Funds Held under Reinsurance Treaties. . 173,600.52 
ee EE sk we bo le dk 50,371,517.84 
$123,056,097.94 


NOTE: In accordance with Insurance Department requirements— 
Bonds are valued on amortized basis. Insurance stocks of affiliated companies are carried 
on basis of pro-rata share of Capital and Surplus. All other securities at Market valuations. 


Securities carried at $3,130,503.00 and cash $50,000.00 in the above Statement are 
deposited as required by various regulatory authorities. 








FIRE—AUTOMOBILE—MARINE and ALLIED LINES OF INSURANCE 


Strength 


Reputation «» Service 
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2-SAine Cdeloriials 





Will the people demand another— 
different—new deal in November? 


Unemployment, deficits, debts, cruelly 
low returns on savings, have ceased to 
satisfy many. 

Political mudslinging, it is dawning, 
fills no pay envelopes, buys no shoes 
for children. 

Possessing $18,000,000,000 of it, 
surely the U. S. could safely restore 


the circulation of gold. 


Prediction: If Roosevelt doesn’t, the 
next Administration will. 


Expect more war orders. 


Steel prices aren’t at this moment as 
hard as steel. 


No Administration that discourages 
work-providing can permanently work. 


Our State Department does well to 
keep usurptive Japan in a state of un- 
certainty. 

Ships will become more valuable. 
Dangerous inflation doesn’t loom. 

A Western Hemisphere Central Bank 
is okay—provided Uncle Sam doesn’t 


put up all the chips. 


Prompt, adequate support to Finland 
could bring finis to Stalin’s invasion. 


Some high-yielding rail bonds look 


promising. 
Peace isn’t within sight. 


Tis well the Dies Committee wasn’t 
condemned to death. 


Prophecy: The Allies will win. 


After the Democratic Convention: 
Fireworks! 


The world’s star dictators are on the 
descent. 


Guess: Roosevelt will not run. 


FORBES 


MONUMENT 


to an Engineer’s Hobby 
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e Just a few weeks back a small 
crowd gathered on a hilltop in the 
Alleghenies to pay their respects to 
the station that had pioneered all 
radio broadcasting. The station 
they were honoring was KDKA; 
the occasion, the dedication of a 
new 50,000 watt transmitter locat- 
ed at Allison Park, near Pittsburgh. 


e Present at this ceremony were 
many people who nineteen years 
before had heard and participated 
in the first official broadcast ever 
made—the announcement of the 
Harding-Cox election returns on 
November 2, 1920. Since that his- 
toric day radio broadcasting has 
developed so rapidly, extended its 
sphere of influence so far, that 
not many are aware of its humble 
beginning. 


¢ It all started in the garage of 
a young Westinghouse engineer. 
He was such a stickler for accuracy 
that he couldn’t even tolerate a few 
seconds variation in his vestpocket 
watch. To satisfy this whim, he 
rigged himself up a crude radio 
receiving set of the type that was 


then known as a “cat’s whisker’, 
so he could pick up the time signals 
sent out at regular intervals by the 
Naval Radio Station at Arlington. 


¢ Out of this hobby came a prod- 
ding urge to make radio something 
more than a signalling device for 
the benefit of ships at sea. With the 
help of others, this young engineer 
eventually established station 
KDKA and immediately a new voice 
was heard in the land. 


¢ For the first time a church ser- 
vice was broadcast over the air; the 
first broadcast of a presidential in- 
auguration was heard; radio an- 
nouncements of baseball scores, 
time signals and market reports be- 
came a daily feature of this new 
public service. 


e When we remember the flam- 
ing speed of radio broadcast devel- 
opment since 1920, it is amazing 
to find the pages of history attrib- 
uting so much pioneering toa single 
station. And so the installation of 
this new equipment is consistent 
with Westinghouse’s desire from 
the very beginning to extend radio’s 
usefulness and improve the quality 
of both programs and reception. 


¢ All this means a great deal to 
you who are within the sound of 
KDKA’S new voice. That takes in 
about everybody, for in addition to 
the standard KDKA broadcasts, 
short wave programs from the same 
studios over station WPIT (for- 
merly W8XK) are heard around 
the world. 


¢ In addition to KDKA, the 
familiar call letters of Westinghouse 
stations WBZ, KYW, WOWO and 
WGL are further indication of our 
close association and interest in this 
important and exciting industry. 
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Remington Rand 





the FIRST...the ONLY 
COMPLETELY ELECTRIFIED 


HERE is electricity in the most advanced form ever 

applied to a bookkeeping machine ...not merely 

to drive a mechanism, but as an operating force B 0 0 K K E F p | N C Mi A * i | N t 
in its own right — setting new records for speed 
and flexibility. This newest Remington Rand Book- . . 

keeping Machine, like its thousands of predeces- W i if h A Uj t 0 m a t | C be a P| il C e S | 
sors today serving American industry from coast ‘ 
to coast, is dedicated to one big job: to help cut 

your bookkeeping costs. Use this one machine for 

receivables, payables, stock record, bank and trust 


a ane nee ia ideal machine for every The MIRACLE of ELECTRICITY er 
accounting application: ciRST sime applie 


now for the is 
Here’s what YOU stand to gain ; - to EVERY Bookkeep 9 


when you use this amazing new i st _— Operation! 
Remington 285 


1. Completely electrified numeral keys, alphabet 
keys, carriage, other operating features... 
higher daily production with far less fatigue 
... uniform, clear records at the slightest 
touch of the keys. vi 






“a 
2. Complete flexibility of registers 
...giving you extra accumulations 
or quick change in capacity with- 
out rebuilding or replacing machine. 


3. All registers, vertical and cross- 
computing, equipped with direct sub- 
traction and visible at all times. . . in- 
stant corrections and an instant audit. 


4. Complete visibility of all recorded in- 
formation. 


5. Fully automatic balance computing and 
printing — debit or credit, sub or full — 
electrically, by selenoids ... gives you 
greater speed, greater flexibility on ; 
all accounting applications. « 


Every branch office is now 
equipped to show you this 
amazing combination of elec- 
tricity and mechanics. Don’t buy 

any bookkeeping machine until 
you've seen the Remington 285. 
Phone for your demonstration today! 


Remington Rand Inc. 
BUFFALO e NEW YORK 


In Canada: 199 Bay Street, Toronts 





WORLD'S LARGEST MAKERS OF ADDING AND BOOKKEEPING MACHINES SYSTEMS AND EQUIPMENT 
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*‘*‘WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING’”’ 





Fact and Comment 


A Moral, A Spiritual Revival? 


Is a moral, a spiritual revival setting in? Has a decency 
wave started to spread over America? Such questions, 
such thoughts, which had been stirring in my mind, have 
been strengthened by recent travels. Ponder these develop- 
ments ; 

The most popular Republican Presidential candidate 
today, according to all polls and other soundings, Thomas 
E. Dewey, owes his eminence entirely to his heroic and 
effective efforts to convict racketeers and other wrong- 
doers. 

During a visit within the last fortnight to Detroit, this 
writer found the citizens loudly applauding the ousting of 
the city’s chief police official and the indictment of other 
police officers because of laxity in enforcing the law 
against bribe-givers. 

Newspapers and public opinion alike insist upon thor- 
oughgoing housecleaning. 

Note how Louisiana voters departed from wholesale 
endorsement of Huey Long’s brother for Governor; and 
note, too, how many Louisiana political officeholders and 
henchmen of the arbitrary “Kingfish” are either under 
indictment or wearing convict stripes. 

Corruptionists in Kansas City, from dictatorial bosses 
down, are today in the penitentiary. 

Labor leaders guilty of lawlessness no longer are pub- 
lic heroes; they are on the run. Recently the rigidly 
upright Governor Dickinson, of Michigan, effectively 
squelched, without public protest, picketing of one indus- 
trial plant by outsiders. Although his comments on the 
“wickedness” of New York drew upon his head wide- 
spread ridicule, I found, on a visit to his State, that his 
high moral stand is winning not a little admiration. 

Consider, too, the American people’s attitude towards 
such characters as German Bund leader Fritz Kuhn and 
Communistic Earl Browder. The whitewashing of the 
un-American Harry Bridges by the Dean of Harvard’s 
Law School has excited condemnation, ridicule, indigna- 
tion. 

That the world has suffered from stark departure from 
the precepts of the Golden Rule is coming to be widely 
recognized. Hitlerism, Stalinism, Mussoliniism are falling 
into disrepute. The inherent, the God-given rights of hu- 


~ \ 


man beings to “life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness” 
are being re-recognized, they are being re-enthroned, de- 
manded. The world will never attain a state of happiness, 
stability, tranquillity, until humans can realistically bring 
about “the brotherhood of man,” “goodwill toward men,” 
“the kingdom of heaven on earth.” 

I am distinctly encouraged by what has been evolving 
at home. I have faith that the ultimate outcome of all the 
awiul happenings abroad will make for a better world, 
that right will triumph over merciless might, that the 
nations of the earth will be brought together in a closer, 
more co-operative, nobler bond. 


To justify hope, hop. 








Managements Should Speak Up 


“Employers, enterprises, managements have been gruss- 
ly, unfairly, maligned by President Roosevelt. It is time 
they spoke up. Ten or even twenty millions of dollars 
should be subscribed by employers to defend themselves 
before voters go to the polls next November.” That state- 
ment is made to me by a large filler of pay envelopes. 
He declares that he is willing to subscribe generously to 
a fund for the waging of a nationwide advertising cam- 
paign of education, enlightenment. President Roosevelt 
and other leading New Dealers, he complains, have had 
the freest access to the public ear without a dollar of 
cost to misrepresent industry and industrialists, to cover 
them with mud, to excoriate them as inhuman, merciless, 
mercenary monsters. Meanwhile, trustees of the savings of 
innumerable thrifty investors, fillers ofthousands of pay 
envelopes, payers of enormous taxes to support the Fed- 
eral Government, have been afraid to utter one word 
of criticism, one word of defense. 

The employer here quoted is profoundly convinced that 
American industry, American business, American em- 
ployers, American custodians of savings, should forthwith 
get together and plan a most comprehensive program to 
enlighten the people of America by means of newspaper 
and periodical advertising, the radio, public gatherings, 
etc. He is sure—(so am I)—that the adequate exertion 
of such efforts would have a vital influence upon next 
November’s voting. 
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Why So Many Are Still Idle 


One industrialist tells me: “The New Deal’s various 
Social Security levies have added six cents an hour to our 
payroll. This, of course, has caused us to raise prices— 
which, in turn, have militated against our ability to com- 
pete with substitute products.” Even more disturbing were 
the statements made to me during recent visits to indus- 
trial centers, on the subject of re-employment. Various 
chief executives told me that, rather than engage addi- 
tional wage earners, they had resorted to extensive over- 
time. They explained that, under old-time conditions, they 
would have taken on many additional workers and avoided 
working their people extra hours, but that, rather than 
incur the penalties now attached to laying men off, they 
had chosen to resort to overtime on a large scale. “Since 
we aren’t sure that we could give more men permanent 
employment, we have elected,” they state, “to keep down 
our work force and to pay them overtime.” 

Personally, I cannot subscribe to this philosophy. Even 
should it result in the imposition of penalties by and by, 
I profoundly believe that every industrial and other en- 
terprise should provide more jobs rather than ask a 
smaller number of men to work excessively long hours. 
Unemployment, as I see it, is America’s Problem Number 
One. So long as we have 8,000,000 or 9,000,000 people 
doomed to idleness, I cannot regard our industrial, our 
economic, our social condition as satisfactory, as free from 
potential danger, dynamite. 

Give a normal amount of work to as many breadwin- 
ners as possible rather than swell unduly the pay en- 
velopes of a smaller number. The possibility is that the 
next Federal Administration will amend existing laws 
which cause employers to act otherwise. 





He who does not pray becomes a prey 
to circumstances. 





Does This Smell Of Sovietism? 


Many communications have been received since this 
writer began to dig into the philosophy—the propaganda 
—propounded by Professor Harold Rugg, of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, in his widely-used school 
textbooks. The impression I and many others have gath- 
ered from carefully analyzing them is that he has far 
more admiration for Sovietism than Americanism, that 
he would feel far more at home working and writing 
under the iron heel of Stalin than working and writing in 
this, to him, punk nation. However, if he lived in Russia 
and ventured to find as much fault with conditions there 
as he finds with conditions here, he would find himself 
either in prison or in front of a firing squad. 

The way our schools are run is all wrong, you will 
gather from his propaganda. The students should be the 
bosses. They should enjoy “self-government”—not the kind 
of self-government labored under in Russia where high 


army officers, governmental officials or others, who fall un- 
der the displeasure of Stalin are “purged,” shot. 

In Rugg’s “Our Country and Our People,” widely dis- 
seminated among school children, he promulgates the 
following, clearly calculated, in my opinion, to cause pu- 
pils to rebel against all authority: 


THE GOVERNMENT OF YouR SCHOOL 


Probably you yourself could now work out alone what the 
government of a whole school is. In many schools it is 

1. The state board of education. 

2. The school board of the community. 

3. The superintendent and assistant superintendent of schools. 

4. The principal. 

5. The teachers. 


In such a school the government is pretty largely the principal 
and, supporting him, the superintendent of schools and the school 
board. Even the teachers have little part in it. 


Such a school is not an example of self-government. Why? Be- 
cause in a truly self-governing school the students, teachers, prin- 
cipals, and other officers as a group would be the government. 
There would be an elected executive council, or committee, made 
up partly of teachers and partly of students. There would be 
various committees chosen to do certain jobs. The students would 
play a large part in discussing and deciding the problems of the 
school. 

Do Russians enjoy such “self-government”? Most em- 
phatically, No! Why, then, should Professor Rugg dangle 
before the school children of this country any such system 
of “self-government” ? 

Is it any wonder that more than a score of boards ef 
education have thrown out his textbooks, textbooks which, 
I am convinced after careful examination of them, should 
have no place in America’s system of education? 

In my home town, where I am a member of the Board 
of Education, there are in use various Rugg textbooks 
which were written a decade ago and which do not re- 
motely present economic conditions as they are today. 
Therefore, they unquestionably misrepresent, in my judg- 
ment, the economic conditions now existing in America. 


You Figure It Out 


I’m puzzled. I find that there has already been a hegira 
of corporation nabobs to Florida. Yet, heads of other 
companies are most actively, aggressively on the job. On 
one hand, there is a disposition to await political events 
before launching ambitious expansion programs. On the 
other, the disposition is to make the most of existing con- 
ditions. Bluntly, not a few very able men of affairs are 
inclined, more or less, to rest on their oars, to await 
events, to conserve their vitality until they learn whether 
or not Franklin D. Roosevelt is to be our next President. 
If he should eliminate himself, don’t be astonished if this 
country enters upon a period of unparalleled prosperity. 
Confidentially, I differ with many of my friends who are 
convinced that, should he elect to run for a third term, 
he would be decisively defeated. I’m not so sure. 





Rounders ultimately slide downhill. 
To climb, be on the square. 





Coming: An Illuminating B. C. Forbes Interview with Henry Ford 
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In the Business Spotlight 





Northern stations are packed (left) ; Florida terminals are jammed (right, Miami); and Florida booms with an almost unprecedented influx 
of Midwesterners and Easterners. Reasons: Severe Winter; better business; European war; better, faster, cheaper trains. Seaboard Railway 
passenger traffic is up 54% over last season, Atlantic Coast Line is in “a record year.” (Photos: Atlantic Coast Line, Acme) 


What Happened 


Industrial figures sag (p. 27) as 
January returns indicate somewhat of 
a drop from December’s all-time high 
of 128 in the Federal Reserve Board 
Index of Industrial Production; and 
stock market returns to indecision 
after a tentative upward push (p. 30). 


What’s Ahead 


The near-term outlook is none too 
favorable for either production or 
stock prices, in the eyes of some sea- 
soned observers (pp. 22, 31) ; business 
leaders are awaiting the end of politi- 
cal uncertainties before feeling justi- 
fied in ordering full steam ahead. But 
for the longer pull, there appears to be 
sound reason for optimism. 


United Buying 


War buying is unified by establish- 
ment of Anglo-French Purchasing 
Board at 15 Broad St., New York City, 


to co-ordinate the work of and avoid 





competition between the British and 
French Purchasing Commissions, in 
same offices. The new Board will do 
some negotiating with U. S. producers, 
but the routine of buying continues in 
the hands of the Commissions. 


Policy Matters 


Concurrently, an interview with 
heads of the Allied buying missions 
reveals their policies: (1) To deal only 
with original sources of supply—no 
intermediaries, brokers, agents; (2) 
to spread buying among small plants, 
adequately equipped, rather than con- 
fining it to a few large corporations; 
(3) to avoid disturbing U.S. economy. 


How They Buy 


At the same interview, the missions 
also state their buying procedures: (1) 
Receive requisitions from home coun- 
try; (2) study a list of manufacturers 
who can make the goods—an active 
and current list compiled from general 
knowledge, mail applications, trade 


circles, “discreet inquiries,” etc.; (3) 
decide what producers can best handle 
the order by having technical staff 
study plants, management, reputation, 
quality of output and the like; (4) ask 
for tenders from qualified manufac- 
turers; (5) negotiate with interested 
producers to get best possible bargain; 
(6) place orders with due regard to 
spreading purchases among manufac- 
turers and geographical areas; (7) 
test and inspect goods as suppliers de- 
liver them. 


Next Year’s Auto 
At the 35th Annual Meeting of the 


Society of Automotive Engineers in 
January, automobile technicians who 
designed $2,301,556,000 worth of cars 
and trucks in 1939 debated “momen- 
tous minutiae” to an extent whith in- 
dicates that next year’s advances, like 
those of 1940, will be the cumulative 
result of refinement in every part. 
Currently, the car designers have 
proved that the character of uphol- 


(Continued on page 20) 
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Be honest; make them be honest; be firm; see their side; work with, not against, them. Do that, 


says this business head, and unions can be assets; you'll have little trouble in— 


Getting Along With the Unions 


THE BEST MEASURE of our experience 
with union labor is this: Our business 
has made a profit every year since we 
signed our first union contract, back in 
1919, even while some of our non- 
union and open-shop competitors were 
using depression. red ink on their 
books. 

Since the buyers of tonnage printing 
are notably insistent on getting their 
money's worth, this record seems to 
suggest that our manufacturing depart- 
ments and our factory labor have been 
giving us good value. And today, with 
more than a dozen union contracts in 
each of our plants, we see no reason to 
doubt that we shall continue to get 
along satisfactorily and profitably with 
the unions. 

Just 20 years ago we decided that 
nothing could prevent working hours 
from becoming shorter and the unions, 
especially in the printing trades, from 
becoming stronger. We always prefer 





Joun F. Cuneo is president of Cuneo Press, 
Inc., of Chicago, one of the largest printing 
companies in the world. 
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going with the tide instead of against 
it. So we signed contracts with the 
unions. Our unions, all A. F. of L., 
range from the purely printing crafts 
through other trades such as the elec- 
tricians and the machinists. Therefore, 
we believe our experience is broad and 
representative. 


THE UNIONS “BROKE” BOTH STRIKES 


These 20 years have not been wholly 
unruffled. Our labor relations have, 
however, been a lot smoother than 
those of many industrial companies 
which unrealistically tried to avoid 
recognizing the unions. Our labor 
peace has been broken by two strikes 
since 1919, neither one very serious. 
Both came from poor judgment within 
the locals. One ended because inter- 
national union officials convinced the 
men they were violating their contract 
with us; the other because, failing to 
convince the membership, the officials 
supplied skilled men from other locals 
to do the work the contract called for. 

In our experience, unions are neither 
easier nor harder to deal with than 


most other organizations which have 
something for sale that we need in our 
business. Some of their representatives 
are quick to see our side of an argu- 
ment and some of them are slow to 
catch on, most are fair and a few are 
unreasonable—which can likewise be 
said of the paper mills and ink makers 
and printing-press manufacturers who 
sell to us. But the unions, just like the 
suppliers of materials and machines, 
respond to honest, frank dealing. 

That is why our first principle in 
working with a union is to be honest. 
Once we make a contract, we hold to it 
scrupulously with no crossed fingers 
or mental reservations. The union of- 
ficers know that. 

Our second principle is to insist on 
equally scrupulous observance by the 
unions; this caused both of our strikes, 
but earned the men’s respect. 

Our third principle is to be fair but 
firm in making a deal. When the union 
asks a raise, we tell them frankly what 
we can afford. 

Suppose they demand a 15c-an-hour 
raise. If our figures show that any 
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such raise would put us out of com- 
petition for business, we say so and 
show the figures. But if we can stand 
2c an hour, we show them why and 
make the offer. Thereafter we make no 
concession—for the reason that we 
have told the whole truth on our first 
offer and have held nothing back for 
bargaining material. 

The unions recognize this character- 
istic of ours, and give us credit for 
telling the truth voluntarily instead of 
waiting to have it squeezed out of us 
by force or threat. In consequence, our 
wages have come up step by step with 
major competition. But we have never 
been forced out of line with our in- 
dustry, nor have we ever had a work 
stoppage because of any wage disagree- 
ment. ' 

Our fourth principle is to recognize 
the other fellow’s problem just as well 
as our Own. 

The union officers are, after all, 
hired to get something for the men. 
If they cannot deliver, to hold their 
jobs they have to get tough with the 
boss to persuade the men that he is 
unreasonable. We actively hunt for 
some concession to yield if we have 


to turn down the principal request that _ 


comes to us. A small improvement in 


working conditions voluntarily offered 
when we cannot stand a wage increase 
gives the business agent something to 
show. Also, we give-the union repre- 
sentatives all the facts bearing on any 
point we are negotiating—most es- 





One union asset: “No training expense. The new man with a union 
card can usually turn out his production the first day at work” 
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pecially if we have to turn them down. 
Only facts and figures that the officers 
can use to convince their men will set- 
tle any issue. Anything else is merely 
hanging a weight on the safety valve 
to insure a bigger and more unpleas- 
ant eventual blow-off. 


THEY KEEP OUR COSTS DOWN 


Our fifth principle is to work with 
the unions, not against them. 

We proceed on the assumption that 
the unions have the same purpose in 
life as the management. We all want to 
get as much business as we can handle 
at a profit, so that there will be con- 
tinuous work for the men and earn- 
ings for the owners. That our two 
largest competitors are respectively 
non-union and open-shop adds point 
to the community of interest; our men 
know they will not get the jobs when 
those other shops are hiring to handle 
business taken from us. 

When a big contract is to be let, we 
often call in the union leaders and 
tell them, “If the pressmen can get 
their part of the cost down to so much 
a unit and if the linotypers can give 
us the composition at such-and-such a 
figure, we think we can get the busi- 
ness—and it will come in handy when 
the mail-order catalogs are finished. 
See what you can’ work out, will you, 
by Friday?” 

More often than not the pressmen 
come back with an idea that if we 
make this or that adjustment on the 


press, they can increase production by 
so many thousand an hour. The lino- 
typers say that if we can get the cus- 
tomer to give us copy of a specified 
degree of excellence they can whittle 
off enough on correction cost to give 
us the saving we need. With these as- 
surances we go after the business, and 
the men make good on their promises. 

Just recently we were preparing to 
add a department for printing on cel- 
lophane. We invited in the union offi- 
cers, showed them just how we pre- 
figured our allowable costs to get any 
substantial volume. Then we said, in 
so many words, “The equipment is 
being built and it is a question of 
where we put it. We'd like to have this 
department at Chicago, and we think 
it will help us give steadier work here. 

“It’s entirely up to you fellows. If 
you can give us these labor costs, we 
put it in here. Otherwise, we put it in 
one of our plants where the scale is 
lower. What’s the answer?” 

They said, “Put it in the Chicago 
plant and we'll make these costs for 
you.” We are doing just this, are now 
taking some sizable contracts on the 
strength of their promises. We know 
they will give us costs at least as good 
as they have agreed. They know that if 
they succeed in bettering their prom- 
ise, they can get any raise they have 
earned by next contract-renewal date. 

Incidentally, we use the men’s 
knowledge of their fellows’ abilities as 
a guide in picking supervisors. Not 





Another point: “If you want to see the work fly, try promoting a 
competent union officer to a supervisory responsibility” 
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that every union officer has executive 
ability or a level head. But lots of them 
have natural leadership qualities. 
Many of our foremen have come up 
by this route. Our mailing-room fore- 
man was for years the president of the 
mailers’ union—the room was a weak 
spot when he took it over, and soon 
became a show department. If you 
want to see the work fly, try promoting 
a competent union officer to a super- 
visory responsibility. 

Rather frequently, the head of a 
business which is still not unionized, 
or only recently signed up, asks us 
what earthly advantages a union shop 
can offer. Usually he is thinking in 
terms of that old chestnut, “I don’t 
want a bunch of outsiders coming in 
to tell me how to run my business.” 

We have long had a suspicion that 
if a well-established, well-run union un- 
dertakes to tell an employer what he 
must do, he is probably doing some- 
thing so poorly that he needs telling. 
A union is a safety valve against un- 
suspected pressure among the men. No 
head of steam builds up when the men 
can go to the union with any troubles, 
and the union can settle the grievances 
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of the men promptly on their merits. 

But we find some even more tangible 
advantages in working with the unions. 

First, competent labor, which is of 
maximum importance in an industry 
dependent upon skill. Our unions do 
not admit a man to journeyman status 
until he knows his trade. Good men 
from non-union shops steadily drift in- 
to the unions, many of them trained in 
the expensive schools that some of our 
non-union friends have to maintain. 
We have no training expense; the man 
whom union headquarters sends over 
can usually put on his apron and turn 
out his production the first day. 


GOOD MEN WHEN YOU NEED THEM 


Second, a steady supply of labor. 
Our union contracts all provide that 
we are bound to confine our employ- 
ment to union men only as long as the 
union can supply all our needs for 
skilled men. This puts the unions on 
their mettle to recruit good journey- 
men, or train-apprentices. It means 
that, in general, when we ask union 
headquarters to send over John Jones 
if he can be hid, because he is a good 
producer and we like him, he generally 


arrives as requested. He always keeps 
in touch with the union, where he 
might fail to keep in touch with a 
former employer. We should have to 
deadhead a lot of Joneses through 
slack times at low production but full 
wages if it were not for the unions, to 
be sure of having these good men 
when we might need them again. 

Let’s not pretend there are no draw. 
backs to dealing with a union. Among 
the more than a dozen international 
unions with which we do business at 
each of our plants, I could point out 
a handful of locals which follow short- 
sighted policies of one sort or another 
and which make it correspondingly 
hard for us to get along with them. 

But we are rather persistent about 
not attempting to reform them by 
fighting them. We have been bargain- 
ing collectively for long enough to 
have learned that there is a surer cor- 
rective: If a union, even as a business, 
continues to make serious mistakes, the 
inexorable laws of economics overtake 
it eventually and eorrect its weaknesses 
effectively. This causes much less fric- 
tion than if we undertook the task as 
our duty toward our fellow men. 


—AND GETTING ALONG WITHOUT UNIONS 


GeTTinc along without unions is 
George F. Johnson, 82-year-old chair- 
man of Endicott-Johnson Corp., big 
shoe producer of Johnson City, N. Y., 
whose 18,000 workers last month 
voted five-to-one against unionization 
in a Labor-Board-sponsored election. 

To anyone acquainted with the em- 
ployer-employee policies of genial 
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“George F.,” as Chairman Johnson is 
called, the result of the election was no 
surprise. For years, he has given 
workers good wages, steady employ- 
ment, free medical care, a share of the 
profits. To him last year went the first 
Forses Humanizer of Business Award 
(Forses, Apr. 15, p. 12). 


Until two years ago, Johnson’s 





enlightened paternalism had _ kept 
unions out. Then organizers began to 
buzz around the plant. Since the com- 
pany is no enemy of unions, they 
raised the election issue. 

But the vote showed organizers that 
workmen may feel no need of unions 
when they know they’ll get their just 
due without unions. 
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1. “NO” says Mr. Ignorant—and 
you see that ignorance produces nega- 
tive answers. Enlighten him. 

2. “NO” says Mr. Mistakenly-Loy- 
al—and you know that he is placing 
his business through habit or loyal 
friendship. Win a re-analysis by show- 
ing, diplomatically, that higher loyalty 
is owed to business efficiency. 

3. “NO” says Mr. Rationalizing— 
and you must understand how men’s 
minds create “reasons” for doing what 
is prompted by hidden motives. Don’t 
attack his “reasons.” Present strong 
underlying new motives. 

4. “NO” says Mr. Challenging— 
and you are not being dismissed but 
dared. The prospect wants you to put 
up a good fight. 

5. “NO” says Mr. Procrastinating 
—and you must serve as his mind- 
maker-upper. Temperamentally inde- 
cisive, he wants to be shown a logical 
path to decision. 

6. “NO” says Mr. Timid—and you 
must supply the courage if his inter- 
ests demand it. 

7. “NO” says Mr. Mistaken—and 
you must use such salve as “All of us 
make mistakes” and the like. Make 
him feel that you expect him to rectify 
a mistake; and have factual evidence 
that it is a mistake. 

8. “NO” says Mr. Unhappy—and 
you know that he is overruled by 
higher-ups, or stopped by something 
else beyond his control. Don’t press 
him too hard. Confer with him to see 
if there’s some way out. 

9. “NO” says Mr. Impatient—and 
you overcome his irascibility with 
graciousness, coolness and poise. 

10. “NO” says Mr. Wavering— 
and you dig down for the cause of the 
wavering. Once found, the rest should 
not be hard. 

11. “NO” says Mr. Uncomfortable 
—and you look around for the reason: 





J. Georce Freperick, president of the Busi- 
ness Bourse and authority on selling meth- 
ods, is author of Modern Salesmanship and 
of Modern Salesmanagement. 


25 Types of Prospects’ “Noes” 


and how to handle them 


J. GEORGE FREDERICK 





Keystone 


He may be uncomfortably hot, cold, 
irritated, worried, angry. You may 
need to make a quick exit, or a sooth- 
ing call. Don’t force a decision. 

12. “NO” says Mr. Arbitrary— 
and you know him for a baiter of 
salesmen. Bend with his hardness and 
he will soften. Then lay facts before 
him, as “material for his keen logic.” 

13. “NO” says Mr. Flippant—and 
you proceed as if the “No” had never 
been uttered. He expects you to do the 
hard work of making out a serious 
case from his angle. 

14. “NO” says Mr. Indifferent— 
and you know he is impervious to 
most good logic, sound argument, 
careful approach. You simply settle 
down to a plugging job, more arresting 
approach, harder-hitting argument. 

15. “NO” says Mr. Show-Off—and 
you must cater directly to his vanity 
and pride. Then he’ll relax, satiated, 
and talk business. 

16. “NO” says Mr. Over-Cautious 
—and this is the cue to talk the man’s 
own language and use under-state- 
ment rather than over-statement. Give 
him your argument, trimmed down, 
and you'll get his confidence. 

17. “NO” says Mr. Time-Pressure 


-—and you know that you face a type 


always hectic, hurried, tense. Talk in 





his tempo—short, selected appeals— 
but with calm tones. 

18. “NO” says Mr. Inferiority 
Complex—and you must recognize at 
once that he doubts whether he is 
competent to decide. Subtly, build 
up his own confidence in himself, and 
play down your persuasiveness. 

19. “NO” says Mr. Stubborn—and 
you know what you're in for. His op- 
position deepens if argued with ag- 
gressively. Remove all pressure, go out 
of your way to agree with him. 

20. “NO” says Mr. Financial- 
Minded—and a shrewd charaeter size- 
up is called for. The miser, the tight 
buyer, the bargain hunter, the really 
impecunious buyer—all these are 
types to recognize. Some need the 
clear logic of proved economy, some 
the courage to spend to make, some a 
gentle kidding, others just patience 
and persistence. 

21. “NO” says Mr. Test-Minded— 
and here you have the “scientific” 
buyer. When he says your goods 
didn’t show up right in the test, re- 
member that your competitors’ goods 
may not have fared as well. You still 
have more intangible factors as argu- 
ments—service, price, terms, etc. 

22. “NO” says Mr. Buffer—and 
you must know if he has the power to 
decide, or is simply “buffing” you. If 
you act humanly with him, he may 
give you the tip-off and friendly sug- 
gestion as to how to go over his head. 

23. “NO” says Mr. Vindictive— 
and you know that you face prejudice. 
You do not know, and perhaps can’t 
find out, the basis of the prejudice; 
but politely face it down and go as 
high up as you can in the process. 

24. “NO” says Mr. Weasel-Word 
—and it is meaningless. Today he 
says no, tomorrow yes, next week 
something else. Pay no attention to it. 
Pin him down on paper. 

25. “NO” says Mr. Authentic 
Prospect Who Shouldn’t Buy—and 
then, and then only, do you recognize 
the word “No.” 
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Research for Small Business 


“Research? That’s for big companies. We can’t afford it.” . , . But under this plan, the small 


company gets the same chance as the big one—and at a price geared to its pocketbook 


Most new products—silk better than 
the worm’s threads, plastics from wood 
waste, bromine from the sea for gaso- 
line, fabrics from skimmed milk, and 
other miracles of science and chem- 
urgy—are the result of industrial re- 
search. 

Hitherto only big manufacturers 
could afford laboratories and experts. 
The small concern has had neither the 
funds nor the technical skill to de- 
velop new products or new uses for old 
products. 

New England, however, has now hit 
upon a plan through which the little 
factory can share the benefits of in- 
dustrial research at a price it can 
afford to pay. 

Under the leadership of Dr. Karl T. 
Compton, president of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, a group 
of leading industrial executives and 
scientists has organized the section’s 
public, institutional and private re- 
search agencies into a unit, which 
gives technical assistance to any busi- 
ness—large or small—with a research 
problem on its hands. For the first 
time in America, science and business 
have teamed up in a large-scale co- 
operative movement to pool the re- 
search facilities of the entire area. 

The line-up consists of over 307 re- 
search agencies, including those in 13 
universities and colleges, which are 
equipped to handle 1,200 diverse types 
of research ranging from aerodynam- 
ics down to yeast chemistry. In addi- 
tion, there are research departments in 
many factories and numerous inde- 
pendent scientists, technicians, engi- 
neers and clinicians. 

This great alliance functions through 
the New England Council’s New Prod- 
ucts Committee, of which Dr. Compton 
is the chairman. Its members are hard- 
headed scientists and _scientifically- 





Apert N. Leman, feature editor of the 
Boston Sunday Post, is a close student of 
New England industrial developments. 
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minded industrial executives—the big- 
gest names in their particular fields— 
who have had practical experience in 
applying the discoveries of the labor- 
atory to the salesman’s sample case. 
New England originated co-opera- 
tive science because of economic difh- 
culties. Necessity to keep alive indus- 


‘trially was the mother of research in- 


vention. 

The Northeastern States for years 
had been losing their old industrial su- 
premacy. Many 6f the big plants relied 
upon old equipment, old processes and 
old merchandising methods in com- 


petition with modern machinery and 
modern methods of rival areas and the 
smaller factory was even more behind 
the times. Its products failed to meet 
competitors’ price, quality or appeal. 
A few dollars spent on research 
might have improved a process or 
found a new use for an old product. 
But the little fellow had no use fér an 
outsider “poking his nose into my 
business.” Even when the factory 
owner was alert to the possible advan- 
tages of intelligent industrial research, 
he didn’t know where to get it, nor did 


he have the funds to buy it. 





Dramatizing new products: A 
latex bag’ for preserving food cov- 
ers her; dried, it fits her form 





Putting Life in Plank No. 2 


Plank No. 2 in the New England 
Council’s platform for 1940 is: 
“Promotion of intensive research 
. . . for the benefit of all our in- 
dustries, especially these without re- 
search departments of their own— 
and they are many, since 75% of the 
industrial establishments of New 
England have only 50 or less em- 
ployees.” 

This report reveals how that pro- 
gram—already a dividend payer 
which can be applied in any other 
region—is being carried out: 

1. By organizing and mobilizing 
all research facilities, public and 
private. 


2. By constant “selling” of the 
business value of research. 


3. By acting as go-between for 
manufacturers who want research 
and agencies which can do it. 

4. By making special provisions 
for low-cost research. 














A few years ago, the New England 
Council determined to correct these 
conditions. One remedy was to stimu- 
late industrial research. At the start, 
such research was independent and 
unorganized, but last year a special 
department was set up under Dr. 
Compton. 

The Council’s research program now 
functions through volunteer specialists 
and a permanent office organization. 
Through publications, personal con- 
tacts, field men, correspondence and 
other mediums of information, the 
bureau staff tries to interest the small 
manufacturer in research by showing 
him the financial importance of new 
products. It tells how others in his line 
do things. It encourages him to bring 
his problems to its staff, who put him 
in contact with the agency equipped to 
solve his problem. 

It holds “Research Days” and con- 
ferences in various sections, where new 
products are displayed and consulting 
experts are available. It turns over 
broad problems to specialists. It dis- 
covers ways of using undeveloped nat- 
ural resources. It acts as a clearing 
house of information. In every way, it 
attempts to add to the dictionary of 


The annual Research Day Conference stirs up wide interest. From left:’Dr. Karl T. Compton, Massachusetts Tech; W. C. Bell, New England 
Power Co.; Dr. G. J. Esselen, Boston chemist; D. H. Killeffer, chemical editor; Dudley Harmon, New England Council 


business the valuable word “research.” 

This broad program is financed in 
several ways. One industry, whose 
leaders are on Dr. Compton’s commit- 
tee, invests $250,000 annually in re- 
search. Other small concerns may 
spend only several hundred on a sim- 
ple job. A portion of the Council’s 
membership dues is used to run the 
research department. 


YOU CAN PAY BY THE JOB 


The Council frequently brings con- 
cerns in touch with independent labor- 
atories or individual specialists. If the 
problem requires much time a com- 
pany may pay a flat annual fee of 
from $5,000 to $8,000; if less per- 
manent, the scientific agency operates 
something like a tax consultant on a 
per diem basis. 

Figured in the cost are the overhead, 
use of equipment, expert service and 
advice, and frequently special outside 
assistance. Jobs that require the con- 
struction of special equipment cost 
more. One aspect of a new product re- 
cently was researched by a Boston 
chemical organization for $12,000. 
Simple tests and researches are paid 
per job and run from $5 up. 









Small concerns, however, often get 
research assistance without cost. The 
Council brings a case to the attention 
of a state university. If the problem— 
such as finding new uses, new proc- 
esses or new materials—is within the 
range of the school laboratory or 
staff, the work is done without charge 
on the theory that a tax-supported in- 
stitution should serve its state indus- 
tries. Sometimes the cost of materials 
is paid by the concern benefited. 

Another arrangement with non-state 
universities is for the manufacturer to 
pay the college a fixed rate for equip- 
ment, materials, etc., and to receive 
the work free. Sometimes universities 
send graduate students into plants to 
conduct research. The concern pays 
each student a small salary, while the 
work is supervised by the school 
faculty. 

Another service is expert advice on 
materials. A concern thinks it has dis- 
covered a practical formula for, say, a 
new plastic. This information goes to 
the Council, which, checking through 
its list of big manufacturer labora- 
tories, may discover that the formula 
is old or has previously developed 


(Continued on page 29) 
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Thong? 


ON THE BUSINESS 
OF LIFE 


THE DEFENSE against a bad idea is a 
better idea; the defense against a half 
truth is the truth; the defense against 
propaganda is education; and it is in 
education that democracies must place 
their trust. We must not keep our peo- 
ple from reading or listening. We 
must not censor what they see or hear. 
We must let the visionaries speak. We 
must not muzzle even the Fascists or 
Communists, but if they are allowed to 
speak, they must be answered in no un- 
certain terms.—WILLIAM F. RUSSELL, 

dean, Teachers College. 


Progress is born of virtue. It is not 
led by the light of fear, but of faith. 
—HeErserT Hoover. 


Action is the prayer that’s always 
answered. —ELBERT HUBBARD. 


Temperance keeps the senses clear 
and unembarrassed, and makes them 
seize the object with more keenness 
and satisfaction. It appears with life 
in the face, and decorum in the per- 
son; it gives you the command of your 
head, secures your health, and pre- 
serves you in a condition for business. 

—Jeremy COLLier. 


Manners take one far on in the 
world. They cannot be bought. They 
cannot be learned as from a book; 
they cannot pass from tip to tip; they 
come from within, and from a within 
that is grounded in truth, honor, deli- 
cacy, kindness and consideration. 


—T. T. MunceEr. 


Justice is itself the great standing 
policy of civil society; and any depar- 
ture from it, under any circumstances, 
lies under the suspicion of being no 
policy at all. —Epmunp Burke. 
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Yes, life is a game .°. . The rules 
of it have been made independently 
of me, but they are absolute, and we 
must obey them. These rules are the 
rules of nature, the laws of health, the 
laws of intellect—above all the laws 
of God. . . . Disobey them, and you 
make life a misery, and death a ruin. 

—Freperick W. Farrar. 


Imagination has a shadow as well as 
the body that keeps just a little ahead 
of you or follows close behind your 
heels. It doesn’t ‘do to let it frighten 
you. —Jupce HALiBuRTON. 


Books are the negative pictures of 
thought, and the more sensitive the 
mind that receives their images, the 
more nicely the finest lines are repro- 


duced. —O. W. Hotes. 


Brevity does not make life tragic, 
failure does. We rationalize our fail- 
ures and cover up self-defeat. 

—Georce A. Butrricx, D.D. 


Charity is an eternal debt. 


—QUESNAL. 


The only permanent happiness is 
that which is carried around in the 
heart, like an ever burning fire, warm- 
ing every vicissitude of life, and put- 
ting color into every experience. It 
isn’t much of a job to enumerate our 
lacks and misfortunes, as well as our 
complaints about not having this or 
that, but how few of us rejoice and 
are thankful in our hearts for the 
endless blessings that blend their way 
into our everyday life, so unan- 
nounced? . . . We are richer than we 
know—when we take everything in 
life, just as it comes, in good grace— 
without complaint! 

—Gerorce MatrHew Apams. 


The only limitless thing I knew of 
is human want. Civilization itself is 
nothing more than the creation of 
wants, followed by methods of satisfy. 
ing those wants. At the moment we had 
better give consideration to the fact 
that we may not be creating enough 
stuff to satisfy the wants this education 
has inspired. 

—Dr. James SHELBY THOMas, 
president, Chrysler Institute 
of Engineering. 


The great need is a new dedication 


to the soul. 
—E.more M. McKeg, D.D. 


To promise or to imply some future 
performance, and then fail to meas- 
ure up to expectations, is to destroy 
future confidence. To do better than 
was expected is to build futute good 
will and satisfaction. 

—Tuomas A. Buckner, 
chairman, N. Y. Life Insurance Co. 


Speaking of unemployment—we 
are reminded that man has twelve bil- 
lion brain cells. 

—ApaMs IMPRESSIONS. 


If you want knowledge you must 
toil for it; if good you must toil for 
it; and if pleasure, you must toil for 
it. Pleasure comes through toil, and 
not by self-indulgence and indolence. 
When one gets to love his work his 
life is a happy one. —Rusk1n. 


Thrift of time will pay you back 
in after life with a usury of profit be- 
yond your most sanguine dream. 

—W. E. Giapstone. 


In response to many requests from 
readers, a collection of the “Thoughts” 
which have appeared on this page 
during the last twenty-two years has 
been published in book form. Price $2. 





A Text 


The work of righteousness 
shall be peace; and the effect 
of righteousness, quietness 
and assurance forever.—Isaiah 
32:17. 


Sent in by William Franke, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. What is your 
favorite text? A Forbes book is 
presented to senders of texts used. 
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WituiaM L. Batt 


THE ACHIEVEMENTS of some business 
leaders cast doubts on the oft-quoted 
observation, “There are only so many 
hours in each day.” 

William L. Batt is one of them. This 
technically-trained executive, who suc- 
cessfully pilots S.K.F. Industries, is a 
shining example of perpetual motion 
and accomplishment. On top of all his 
other many-sided activities, he has 
succeeded W. Averell Harriman as 
chairman of the Business Advisory 
Council of the Department of Com- 
merce. Here are some of the offices he 
holds: President, International Com- 
mittee of Scientific Management; 
chairman, American Management As- 
sociation; director, National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers; chairman, di- 
vision of engineering and industrial 
research, National Research Council; 
vice-president and director, Swedish 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States; director, Philadelphia Cham- 
ber of Commerce; also a director of 
the United Gas Improvement Corp., 
the Air Preheater Corp. and American 
Bosch Corp. 

His vision is that of a business 
statesman. He constantly keeps in 
mind the world of tomorrow and the 
role employers must play. He 
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spires those who work with him. It is 
said that he can get the best out of the 
worst. Has a well-ordered mind, gets 
things done without making any fuss, 
is never in a hurry. He has five chil- 
dren, likes to play golf, ride and hunt. 
Reads books on history and business. 

If the majority of our business lead- 
ers had been as conscious, to use a 
phrase now popular, of their “social 
responsibilities,” Washington would 
never have been able to trounce busi- 
ness and industry as drastically as it 


_ has trounced them in the last half- 


dozen years. 


Water P. CuryYsLer’s health, unhap- 
pily, is not at all to the liking of his 
family, his friends. 


Two stepping-stones to the top are en- 
gineering, legal training. In certain 
industries, practical sales experience is 
another. 

Since the passing of E. E. Loomis 
several years ago, the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad has been rather rudderless. 
Consequently, its-, stockholders and 
bondholders haven’t fared well; the 
latter are currently receiving only one- 
fourth of the interest which the bonds 

















ALBERT N. WILLIAMS 


of the company formally call for. 

A new president, who will be active- 
ly, aggressively on the job, has been 
elected, Albert N. Williams (52). He 
succeeds Duncan J. Kerr, elected to 
the presidential chair in 1937, but 
who never actually filled the office. 
Mr. Williams, formerly chairman and 
executive vice-president, now takes sw- 
preme command. 

Although a graduate of Yale’s Shef- 
field Scientific School (1910), the new 
helmsman of Lehigh Valley didn’t dis- 
dain to start as a railway brakeman. 
But he steadily progressed from ordin- 
ary wage earner to a $40,000-a-year 
executiveship. He won his spurs prin- 
cipally in the West; he is a Denverite. 

Like Henry Ford, he early became 
enamored of watch-making and clock- 
making. An intimate supplies this 
thumbnail characterization: 

Albert Nathaniel Williams (his 
friends call him “Bert”) is a brisk, 
but not brusque, railroad man who 
talks in a man-to-man style, has the 
respect and goodwill of everyone who 
works for or with him. His hobby is 
collecting antique clocks; says he can’t 
go by a clock store without going in. 
He is a forceful speaker, can tell a 

good story. He goes in for keep- 





warned the Society of Automo- 
tive Engineers the other day: 
“It seems to me inevitable that 
the pendulum will swing still . 
farther in the direction of secur- 
ity for labor. To the extent that 
it is not provided voluntarily by 
private enterprise it is likely to 
be provided by legislation or 
judicial interpretation.” 
Indiana-born, William Loren 
Batt, graduate of Purdue 
(1907), is big, warm-natured, 
with a quick smile. A good mix- 
er, likes people. Smokes big, 
black cigars. A good talker; in- 





Y,. 3 Aetowluwt, be 


Jim FARLEY 

Henry Forp 

Witsur Fosnay, of Salida, Colo. 
Puiip REED, General Electric chairman 


A. vANDERZEE, of Chrysler 


ing fit; visits a gym daily, some- 
times taking a business associate, 
where he has a workout and a 
rub-down. He has a ranch out 
West, where he spends holidays 
and vacations. He has three 
children, one married, and is 
very proud of being a grand- 
father. 


CONGRATULATIONS to New York 
City on obtaining—gratis—the 
services of Gerard Swope, the 
able retiring president of Gen- 
eral Electric, as chairman of its 


—B. C. F. 





Housing Authority. 
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In the Business Spotlight 


(Continued from page 11) 








stery cloth in seat cushions has a 
definite effect on the riding comfort 
of the whole car. 

They are trying to agree about just 
what temperature ranges should be 
recommended to the public as the 
time to change transmission and rear- 
axle lubricants. 

They are arguing heatedly about 
what kinds of oil will best reduce 
sludge and “varnish” formations in 
engine cylinders. 

They are demanding that rubber 
producers assist in developing speci- 
fications which will permit that ma- 
terial to be ordered with the precise- 
ness of steel. 

Disagreement about the possibilities 
of plastic automobile bodies verges on 
the violent. One engineer said: “Plas- 
tics will undoubtedly replace sheet 


steel for body parts.” Another branded 
as “absurd” the talk of making bodies 
from any currently existing plastic. 
Dr. Gordon M. Kline, National Bureau 
of Standards, struck an optimistic 
middle ground with: “Plastic fenders 
and a molded body still remain as the 
greatest prospective field for the ex- 
tension of the uses of plastics in the 
automobile.” 


Novel Utility 


The first air-conditioning system to 
be operated as a public utility will 
soon be installed in downtown Galves- 
ton, Texas. 

Stores, banks and theatres may then 
buy air-conditioning, as they now buy 
gas and electricity, from a central 
source. 





25,000,000th Car 


In January, General Motors built its 
25,000,000th car. A _ silver-painted 
Chevrolet, it was driven off the assem- 
bly line by Marvin E. Coyle, Chevrolet 
general manager. 

In behalf of the thousands of work- 
ers who had a hand in its manufac- 
ture, 75 members of the final assembly 
line handed Coyle a commemorative 


scroll, while Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., 


William S. Knudsen, Charles E. Weth- 
erald, H. H. Curtice, other G. M. offi- 
cials, looked on. 

Meanwhile, older producer Ford 
was nearing the completion of his 28,- 
000,000th car; younger producer 
Chrysler, his 7,500,000th. 

Producers of all other nations, how- 
ever, have yet to build their 19,000,- 
000th. 
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A single streamlined plant replaces 23 ob- 
solete factory buildings! No wonder Pratt & 
Whitney’s President Clayton R. Burt looks 
happy, as he blows the whistle that starts 
the wheels of his new machine tool factory. 
At his side: Vice-President Hubert D. Tanner 


According to Paul E. Nicholls Jr., 
who holds a franchise for the project, 
water, cool in Summer and hot in 
Winter, will be pumped through un- 
derground mains into the air-condi- 
tioning units of customers, then re- 
turned to the plant for re-cooling or 
re-heating. 

While no rate schedules have been 
announced, Nicholls claims that his 
novel utility will show customers sub- 
stantial savings in operating costs. 
With the project still in the plans, air- 
conditioning experts are not inclined 
to express their views. 


Peg 


Two big companies recently won 
a lot of public goodwill by using the 
employee as a peg on which to hang 
a public relations story. 

1. Pleased with 1939 sales ($15,- 
250,000), Fuller Brush Co. advertised 
to tell the public that a good share of 
its income ($10,500,000) went into the 
pockets of some 8,000 employees, 
representing 32,000 individuals, and 
launched another advertising program 
(“Lets Go to Work’) to find jobs for 
unemployed people. 

2. Pleased with the work of 15 elec- 
trical appliance salesmen hired for the 
holiday push, Nebraska Power Co. ad- 
vertised to get them steady jobs. At 
latest reports, nine had jobs, while the 
others were considering offers. 


Noteworthy 


Inducement—To get tourist trade off 
the rocks, where it has been marooned 
since war began, Grace Line is offer- 
ing a 12-day, $250 Caribbean cruise 
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on the installment plan. Terms: $25 
down, the balance in 10 monthly pay- 
ments. 


Solution—The shortage of men trained 
to do industrial research has prompted 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. to 
establish 20 post-graduate fellowships 
for research in chemistry among 12 
universities. 


Promotion—Several banks, bidding 
for new business, are offering free 
window display space to company-cus- 
tomers. 


Innovation—The first television sales 
conference was held recently by 
Bulova Watch Co., with 46 domestic 
sales representatives, as well as foreign 
salesmanagers, in session. The pro- 
gram outlined the company’s adver- 
tising for the year. 


Independent—The “trade indepen- 
dent” campaign, launched last year by 
National Retail Grocers Association 
and now supported by grocers in 11 
states, will soon be joined by meat 
dealers in New York. 


Experiment—The Department of Agri- 
culture, seeking new outlets for cotton, 
is now co-operating with the Writing 
Paper Manufacturers Association in 
the development of a process to make 
high-grade paper from low-grade cot- 
ton. 


Saving—The development of a new 
air-conditioning process makes it pos- 
sible to cure tobacco at a saving in 
time, labor and fuel. What’s more, fire 
hazards are greatly reduced, if not 
eliminated. 
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Self-Help in Business 


DON SAMSON 


Two self-help movements—one among 
oldsters, the other among youngsters 
—are now sweeping the country. 

One, called “40-Plus,” is giving men 
over 40, who lost executive posts in 
depression years, an opportunity to get 
back into business. The other, called 
“Junior Achievement,” is giving boys 
and girls, from 16 to 21, an oppor- 
tunity to grow up in business. 

Both movements are American in 
conception, organization and sweep. 
Both are fostered by business men 
and, in return, offer business men 
much they cannot afford to overlook. 


PROBLEM HUNTERS 


The 40-Plus movement cropped up a 
couple of years ago. Roland Darling, a 
Boston advertising man, got to think- 
ing that something ought to be done 
to help men of the executive type who 
were unemployed and having difficulty 


‘in re-establishing themselves in indus- 


try because they were past 40. He 
conceived the idea of banding such 
men together in mutual-assistance or- 
ganizations. Thus the first 40-Plus club 
was formed. 

The idea soon spread to other cities 
until there are now about 30 of these 
clubs, all loosely affiliated. 

The clubs operate as follows: Half 
the members go out every day making 
contacts with employers—not only 
looking for jobs, but also in search of 
business problems, while the other 





Junior Achievement companies own their equipment and pay rent. ( Swezey) 








members do public relations work. 

When a problem is found, a place- 
ment committee selects the man who 
is best qualified to go into conference 
with the company that has the prob- 
lem. Usually this conference leads to 
a solution and, of course, a position 
for the club member. This procedure 
allows the company to make an ex- 
ception to policy if its pension or 
group insurance plan arbitrarily bars 
the man over 40. 

The club has no dues, assessments 
or other fees; offices, stationery—all . 
operation expenses—are furnished by 
anonymous donors. Employers are 
not charged for services rendered. 
When a member is placed in a posi- 
tion (125 were placed in New York 
City last year), he automatically be- 
comes an “alumnus” and pledges con- 
tinued support of the club. 


BIG BUSINESS, SCALED DOWN 


The Junior Achievement movement, 
launched some 20 years ago by Horace 
A. Moses, head of the Strathmore 
Paper Co., is now reaching propor- 
tions that challenge the interest of far- 
sighted business men. 

Knowing the problems that young- 
sters must face when they apply for 
jobs, Moses encouraged young people 
to form their own miniature busi- 
nesses and thus find their places in the 
business world. 

Today some 15,000 youngsters are 
employers or employees of more than 
1,000 Junior Achievement companies 
manufacturing countless articles, in- 
cluding leather goods, furniture and 
toys. They pay good wages, but often 
have their labor troubles. They face 
all the financial} operating and man- 
agement problems of big-time com- 
panies, They sell stock, usually at 
something like 25c a share, and issue 
quarterly dividends to stockholders. 

Though most of these companies 
pay for themselves (many paid 20% 
dividends last year), they are not de- 
signed to be agencies of self-support. 
They are, rather, schools of experi- 
ence. Here boys and girls serve their 
apprenticeship to big business, ex- 
periencing all the headaches that go 
with it. 
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B. C. Forbes Says: 


Travels Reveal Political 


Events Are Awaited 


WISELY or unwisely, there is more or 
less disposition in the highest indus- 
trial and financial circles to await 
domestic political developments before 
ordering full steam ahead. 

Bluntly, men responsible for filling 
pay envelopes, men who are responsi- 
ble to thousands of savers and in- 
vestors, feel it their duty to act con- 
servatively until it becomes clearer 
what will befall at the Democratic 
Convention — specifically, whether 
Franklin D. Roosevelt will seek and be 
selected for re-election. (Should that 
happen, be prepared for business, fi- 
nancial, economic squalls.) 

Meanwhile, statistics and trends are 
reasonably satisfaetory. 

Visiting Detroit, I found such stal- 
warts as President Knudsen of Gen- 
eral Motors, Henry Ford, President 
Keller of Chrysler, Chairman Macau- 
ley of Packard, Hudson executives, 
and others, greatly encouraged over 
demand thus far for 1940 models. 
Gains reign, some of them quite ex- 
traordinary. One example, given me 
by Buick’s chief, Harlow H. Curtice: 


Buick’s output is at capacity. Our back- 
log of retail orders is unprecedented for 
this season. Sales reported thus far in Jan- 
uary are 56% ahead of last year and are 
at record-breaking levels. Record-breaking, 
also, was the Buick fourth quarter. Domes- 
tic retail deliveries reached 80,782 cars, 
comparing with 59,603 sales in the last 
three months of 1938, the previous high. 
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Our factories have been worked to full 
capacity. The largest single day’s produc- 
tion on record, 1,673 cars, was reached on 
November 29, the largest month’s produc- 
tion, 31,249 cars, in the same month, and 
for the quarter, 90,267 cars, against 71,447 
in the corresponding period of 1938. I see 
nothing on the immediate business horizon 
that will greatly hinder our progress. 


Incidentally, some of Detroit’s large- 
scale users of steel are looking for 
early price-cutting. Perhaps the wish 
is father to the thought. 





America has mostly marked time 
since the turn of the year. Security 
quotations have dropped. Agricultural 
prices have fluctuated irregularly. 
Speculation has been dormant. 

Although the auto industry has done 
well, steel orders have lately tapered 
off. Copper demand and prices have 
distinctly sagged. The oil industry is 
none too cheerful. Power consumption 
is fairly well maintained. Railway car 
loadings are off from their recent peak. 

The Federal Reserve Board’s index 
of national industrial production for 
January, it is foreshadowed, will not 
make favorable comparison with 
December. Retail reports are so-so. 

Despite irritating rulings by the 
National Labor Relations Board, the 
prevailing opinion among employers is 
that both public sentiment and senti- 
ment among responsible workers has 
turned against hasty, ill-considered 
strikes pulled by young hot-heads. 
Hopes are widely entertained that Con- 
gress will take time to amend the ad- 
mittedly defective, trouble-breeding 
Wagner Labor Law. 

Frankly, my many recent contacts 
with Middle-Western industrial execu- 
tives, as well as my contacts with 
financial powers-that-be in New York, 
impel me not to expect spectacular 
demonstrations of optimism, bullish- 
ness, activity in the immediate future. 
Some further indecisiveness, inaction, 
may be experienced, in major indus- 
tries, in securities, in basic commodi- 
ties. 

However, for the longer pull—pro- 
viding Mr. Roosevelt does not insist 
upon running again—I continue op- 
timistic. 





In mid-January, three 
sales heads of Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. were 
called in on what they 
assumed to be an ordi- 
nary sales meeting at 
Akron, Ohio. They were 
pleasantly surprised, 
however, to find Presi- 
dent P. W. Litchfield, 
sales staff men and 


waiting to present them with the Litch- 


displaying their awards (left to right) : 





The Human Side of Business 





others assembled in Goodyear Hall, 


field Medal Awards for “outstanding 
work” last year. Here they are, proudly 


E. W. Stephens, manager, belting sales 
division, Akron; Clifford C. Anderson, 
store supervisor, Pittsburgh territory; 
F. J. Blake, in charge of sole and heel 


sales, Boston. 
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“Say, Mr. Clark— 


what is an 





. poetrnen YOU WERE being shown 
through the Home Office of a life in- 
surance company and came to a door 
lettered “Actuary.” Perhaps you might 
be puzzled as to the meaning of the word. 
Of course, if you turned to the diction- 
ary, you would learn there that an Ac- 
tuary is “one whose profession is to cal- 
culate insurance risks and premiums.” 


> This definition is correct, as far as it 
goes. But it falls far short of picturing 
the true scope of an Actuary’s activities. 

Nowadays his profession is highly spe- 
cialized. It is a profession in which a man 
may hope to gain recognized standing 
only after years of intensive study and 
training. For he must have a thorough 
knowledge of the three complicated fac- 
tors on which life insurance premiums 
are based... Mortality, Interest, and 
Expense. 

For example, in order to arrive at pre- 
mium charges which will be both safe and 
fair, the Actuary must make detailed 
analyses of the past and present death 
rates among many different groups of 
people. From these studies, he is able to 
compile mortality tables which provide 


an amazingly dependable yardstick for 
his guidance in computing premiums. 


> The Actuary must also take into ac- 
count the interest rate which the com- 
pany may reasonably undertake to earn 
on the investments it makes for the bene- 
fit of its policyholders. 


And in a mutual life insurance com- 
pany, such as Metropolitan, the Actuary 
prepares data which enables the Board 
of Directors to determine the annual di- 
visible surplus which will be returned to 
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the policyholders in the form of divi- 
dends. 


Another of the Actuary’s duties, to- 
gether with the legal staff, is to draw up 
the policy forms issued by the company. 


He keeps running secords of such im- 
portant matters as mortality... the ages 
and occupations of people insured... the 
company’s experience on outstanding 
policies. He also assembles data needed 
for the preparation of the Annual State- 
ment, which is submitted to the proper 
state authorities, and forms a public rec- 
ord of the year’s activities. 


> In short, because of the nature of his 
work, an Actuary might well be defined 
as the “engineer” who helps design the 
“product” a life insurance company of- 
fers...and then figures out what the 
policyholders should reasonably pay for 
the benefits provided by their contracts. 
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Plastic Signs—Hardy Linoleum— 


News of New Products, Materials 


Inlaid Linoleum Tile 


An inlaid linoleum tile is designed 
to withstand the severe requirements 
of installation and service over damp 
concrete underfloors which are below 
grade. It can also be installed, how- 
ever, over wood and concrete under- 
floors above grade. 

Its construction really provides a 
triple seal against the action of water 
and alkali from the concrete subfloor. 
Under the inlaid linoleum surface is 
a water-resistant membrane; next a 
water and rot-resistant asphalt-satur- 
ated felt foundation; and, finally, a 
water and alkali-proof adhesive mem- 
brane back. 

The linoleum comes in attractive 
marbelized patterns suitable not only 
for recreation rooms and other base- 
ment areas, but for any room in the 
home and for business buildings, too. 
A special adhesive is used for in- 


stalling it. (1-21) 


New Uses for Plastic 


New uses, which take advantage of 
its unique properties, are constantly 
being developed for the crystal-like 


.plastic first mentioned here about 


three years ago. These properties in- 
clude ability to transmit light around 
bends and edgewise through a sheet. 
Signs of all kinds, from small in- 
door counter displays to large outdoor 
“spectaculars” are now using this ma- 
terial to gain several times the illum- 
inated footage at less current con- 
sumption and lower maintenance cost 
than existing types. In one type, the 
desired letters, figures or designs are 
outlined with small button-like plastic 
lenses, and a light source placed be- 
hind them. They pick up the light and 
transmit it to the head of the lens 
where it gives a sharp, bright glow. 
One lamp provides illumination for 
many lenses, and in the event that a 
lamp fails, enough light is picked up 
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from others to maintain visibility. 
(2-21) 

Incidentally, many homeowners are 
using fixtures containing numerals of 
this type. The numbers are visible 
during the day, of course, and at night 
visibility is maintained by one bulb 
which is concealed behind the numeral 
plate. (3-21) 

In another application, the crystal- 
clear and unbreakable qualities are 
used in the making of watch “crys- 
tals.” A method has been devised for 
melting them into place so that they 
cannot fall out. The plastic tends to 
magnify the numerals. (4-21) 


Speed with Power 


A new type of crawler tractor which 
the makers describe as the “fastest and 
most powerful in the world” (except 
for specially-built military machines) 
is powered by a six-cylinder, two-cycle 
diesel engine. It will travel 150 feet 
per minute faster than comparable 
machines now available, and will prac- 
tically double the economical length 
of haul in earth-moving and logging 
operations, we are told. 

The smoothness of the engine makes 
it possible to eliminate the waste 
weight which is put in diesel tractors 
as an “anchor” for the engines. The 
result is that the new tractor weighs 
several thousand pounds less than pre- 
vious crawlers of comparable horse- 
power. Less power is required to move 
it, making more power available at 


the drawbar. (5-21) 


Telegraphics: 


Until recently only the larger 
printing shops and book binders 
could afford corner-rounding equip- 
ment. But a new portable, lever-op- 
erated model is priced within the 
range of any office or printshop. It 
will round the corners of 125 sheets 
of ordinary paper at a stroke. Four 





sizes of cutting units are available, 
making it suitable for cards, tags, 
show and display cards, catalogs, etc. 
It can also be used for rubber, leather 
and fabrikoid, celluloid, plywood and 
light metals. (6-21) 

A new use for fluorescent lighting 
is in a lamp styled for the executive's 
desk. The lamp is of striking appear- 
ance, and offers the executive all the 
advantages of fluorescent light—less 
radiant heat, more light per watt and 
the closest possible approach to day- 
light. This last feature makes it suit- 
able, too, for retail stores where color 
matching is important. (7-21) 

A new pigmented product primes 
and seals wood all in one coat. It 
doesn’t raise the grain, and sanding 
is unnecessary for application of top 
coats, we are told. It is said to seal 
oily and pitchy woods against hleed- 
ing into the finish coat, and dries bone 
dry in half an hour. (8-21) 

“The first shortwave automobile 
radio capable of receiving Europe di- 
rect, and widening the horizon in 
domestic short wave reception for 
motorists driving in spots not reached 
by the usual medium-wave broadcast- 
ing stations” is how the manufacturer 
describes a new auto radio. Elimina- 
tion of static caused by severe atmos- 
pheric disturbances during the Sum- 
mer is another feature. (9-21) 

An electrician’s glove made by a 
process which deposits virgin latex on 
a form without sacrifice of its original 
strength is said to be more comfort- 
able and to give maximum protection. 
It is shaped to the contour of the hand 
and is scientifically designed in the 
fingers, wrist and cuff to give greater 
freedom. It has shown ability to with- 
stand repeated electric tests over long 
periods, and high resistance to cur- 
rent leakage even after soaking in 
water. (10-21) 

A new tire chain applier is a 
C-shaped unit of flat spring steel 
equipped with a pair of fingers on 
each side of the opening. It is slipped 
over the tire; corresponding links of 
the two sides of the chain are fastened 
into place; the chain is straightened 
out behind the wheel, and the car driv- 
en forward. The unit pulls the chain 
along until it is completely in place. 
(11-21) —A. M. Fores 


Readers may feel free to write A. M. Forbes 
for further information about any of these 
items which may mean $ and ¢ to the 
reader or his company. When inquiring 
about a particular item, use of the key 
number at the end will be found convenient. 
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Light 
From Leaders 


THE THING most needed in govern- 
mental policies and procedures at all 
levels is convincing assurance that in- 
dustry is to be looked upon as a 
source of wealth, of payrolls, of em- 
ployment and security and not as an 
enemy.—A. Harry Moore, Governor, 
State of New Jersey. 


Generally speaking, America’s pro- 
duction plant today is largely obsolete. 
ALFRED P. SLoaNn Jr., chairman, Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. 


Our immediate function is to re-es- 
tablish a free gold market, permitting 
free movement of gold bars and gold 
currency both inward and outward, so 
that the price of gold as here estab- 
lished shall constitute a firm and cer- 
tain base line from which the values 
of the diverse currencies of the world 
can be confidently figured—Wun- 
THROP W. ALDRICH, chairman, Chase 
National Bank. 


Never yet have we seen the high 
tide of American business enterprise. 
Very probably it has limits, but we 
don’t know what those limits are be- 
cause as yet we haven’t even remotely 
approached them.—W. J. CAMERon, 
Ford Motor Co. 


Our task today probably is not, as 
the President put it, one of finding 
jobs faster than invention can take 
them away, but one of putting inven- 
tions to work to create new industries 
and new jobs. Industry is not lying 
down on its part of the job, and given 
the support and confidence of govern- 
ment, it will provide new plants and 
new work.—Gaston DuBols, vice- 
president, Monsanto Chemical Co. 


The level of our national prosperity 
is determined in the final accounting 
by the level of world prosperity.— 
EucenE P. THomas, president, Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council. 


The way to increase profits or to 
create them to take the place of losses 
is not by increasing prices but by 
protecting and increasing volume.— 
H. S. Vance, chairman, The Stude- 
baker Corp. 














Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 
LONDON PARIS 


Madison Ave. at 60th St. 


BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 





Condensed Statement of Condition, December 31, 1939 





RESOURCES 

Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, aed 
Due from Banks and Bankers . . - .$ 1,040,901,764.23 
U. S. Government Obligations . ....... 729,600,979.13 
Public Securities . ee tee He a 57,848,398.56 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank . a a a ee ee 7,800,000.00 
Other Securities and Obligations . ..... . 26,378,612.54 
Loans and Bills Purchased ........ - 500,360,310.08 
Credits Granted on Acceptances. . . a ee ca 14,620,349.24 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches. . . . . 147,948.35 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable. .. . 9,052,305.77 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages . . . .. » 1,803,142.33 
2,388,513,810.23 
Bank Buildings eee e ee © © © © © & @ 11,754,741.69 
Other Real Estate A - 2 o +. 7 . . . . . e a 1,365,713.09 





Total Resources. . . . «© « « - $2,401,634,265.01 




















LIABILITIES 
Deposits ..... . . . « $2,074,898,693.39 
Outstanding Checks. . .. . 13,528,652.49 
$2,088,427,345.88 
Acceptances a Oe Ew ee @ $2 1,7 16,899.57 
Less: Own Acceptances 
Held for Investment. .. . 7,096,550.33 
14,620,349.24 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and 
Foreign Bills . a 2,201,978.00 
Dividend Payable January 2, "1940. . . beena 2,700,000.00 
Miscellaneous Accounts Payable, Accrued 
Taxes, etc. .. . la eee 18,982,637.54 
ee ee a ee - $ 90,000,000.00 2,126,932,310.66 
Surplus Fund ...... 170,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits 14,701,954.35 
Total Capital Funds 274,701,954.35 
Total Liabilities . . $2,401,634,265.01 





Securities carried at $18,322,353.74 in the above Statement are pledged to qualify for 
fiduciary powers, to secure public monies as required by law, and for other purposes. 


WILLIAM C, POTTER, Chairman W. PALEN CONWAY, President 
EUGENE W, STETSON, Vice-President 


DIRECTORS 
GEORGE G. ALLEN Director, British- JOHN A, HARTFORD 


President, The Great 








American Tobacco Company, Limited, 
and President, Duke Power Company 


F. W. CHARSKE Chairman, Executive 
Committee, Union Pacific Railroad Company 
W. PALEN CONWAY President 
CHARLES P, COOPER Vice-President 
American Telephone & Telegraph C 
JOHN W. DAVIS 





r 7 
of Davis Polk Wardwell 
Gardiner & Reed 
President,Campbell 
Soup Company 


ARTHUR C, DORRANCE 


CHARLES E, DUNLAP President, Berwind- 
White Coal Mining Company 

LEWIS GAWTRY President, 
The Bank for Savings in the City of New York 
ROBERT W. GOELET Real Estate 
PHILIP G. GOSSLER Chairman of the Board, 
Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation 

EUGENE G. GRACE President, 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation 
of Brown Brothers 
Harriman Kk 


W. A. HARRIMAN 


Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company 
DAVID F. HOUSTON President, The Mutual 
Life Insurdnce Company of New York 


CORNELIUS F. KELLEY President, 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 


MORRIS W. KELLOGG President, 
The M. W. Kellogg Company 
FREDERICK P. KEPPEL President, 


Carnegie Corporation of New York 
THOMAS W. LAMONT of J. P. Morgan & Co. 


CHARLES S. MUNSON President, 
Air Reduction Company, Inc. 


WILLIAM C. POTTER Chairman of the Board 
GEORGE E. ROOSEVELT of Roosevelt & Son 
EUGENE W. STETSON Vice-President 
CORNELIUS VANDERBILT WHITNEY Banker 
GEORGE WHITNEY of J. P. Morgan & Co. 


L. EDMOND ZACHER President, 
The Travelers Insurance Company 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Tides of Industry 


Two Facts about the industrial trend, as measured by certain key industries, 
are immediately apparent on the charts below:. Production has eased off from 
the December highs; but 1940 has started out at levels far above those of 1939. 
Consumer buying, on the other hand, is holding up well, and in such important 
lines as automobile and mail order sales there has been no January letdown. 
The South and industrial areas of Ohio, Michigan and Indiana continue to hold 
the spotlight in the business maps opposite. 
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Although production has registered 
two successive declines, the latest week- 
ly rate was still nine points above a 
month ago. The four-weeks average, 
therefore, shows a gain. Incoming or- 
ders are not keeping pace with produc- 
tion, and backlogs are being reduced. 


The drop in the average so far in 
January is smaller this year than last. 


Check Payments 
Outside N. Y. City 
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Automobiles Manufactured 
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The usual January decrease in check 
payments is now under way. 
Total Freight Cars Loaded 


Thousands 
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Comparison with the five-year av- 
erage trend shows that the decline in 
the four-weeks average of automobile 
production is not exceptional but en- 
tirely in keeping with past perform- ave 
ance. Manufacturers are reporting ex- 
cellent sales for the first ten days of 
January. 
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Average holds steady, with increases 
in all classes in latest week. 


Prices (Raw Materials Includes Farm Products ) 
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The rise in raw materials prices continues to outstrip the advance made by 
finished products. (1926—100) 
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he REASONS WHY.. 

When industry seeks locations for new 
plants, or sites for relocating plants, it de- 
mands the essentials necessary to economic 
production and distribution. The territory 
served by the Norfolk and Western Railway 
has those essentials. 

First — the territory traversed by this rail- 
road has an abundance of natural resources. 
For example, an abundance of the basic ele- 
ments necessary to the chemical industry: 
resources for the manufacture of paper prod- 
ucts, textiles, and furniture, wood-working 
and metal-working industries; dairy products, 
horticulture and livestock industries. And 
along the railroad there is a vast supply of 
fine bituminous coal for industrial, domestic 
and by-product uses. 

Second — in Norfolk and Western territory 
there is an abundance of native labor, electric 
power and water. Tax rates are advantageous 
to industry. Living costs are reasonable. The 
climate is equable. 

Third — The Norfolk and Western provides 
industry with adequate and efficient trans- 
portation service. The railroad is strategically 
located, with lines and connections running 
north, south, east and west to the great con- 
suming markets of the country. The N. & W. 
serves six states, an area that extends west- 
ward from the world-famed Port of Norfolk to 
the Middle West at Columbus and Cincinnati. 
Other N. & W. lines run north to Hagerstown, 
Md., south to Winston-Salem and Durham, 
N. C., and southwest to Bristol, Va.-Tenn. 

At Roanoke, Va., the Norfolk and Western 
maintains an efficient Industrial and Agricul- 
tural Department. Its staff has complete infor- 
mation on natural resources, raw materials, 
labor supply, fuel and power, distribution and 
markets. Telephone or write the Industrial 
and Agricultural Department of the Norfolk 
and Western Railway at Roanoke, Va. You 
will get results. 
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Imaginative Merchandising 


ARE THESE business men crazy? An 
automobile dealer in Seattle gives 
away fifty-dollar bills. The dairymen 
of Oklahoma City give away dollar 
bills. A theatre in Harrisonburg, Va., 
publishes a newspaper and gives it 
away. A poultryman in Little Rock 
puts eggs in empty cottages. . . . No, 
they’re not crazy—they’ve just discov- 
ered that imaginative merchandising 
pays! 

Take S. L. Savidge of the Savidge 
Motor Car Co. of Seattle. 

One day last Winter, he discovered 
that business on the used-car lot was 
slowing down. People were looking 
over his cars—but they weren’t buy- 
ing; said it took too much of their 
ready money for a down payment. 
Lowering the down payment brought 
in a class of customer that wasn’t a 
good financial risk—but Savidge 
solved his problem, and in a novel 
way. 

He notified the public, through the 
local papers, that for one month he 
would tie to the steering wheel of each 
car in his place retailing for $400 or 
more, a fifty-dollar bill; and the cus- 
tomer would get the bill, in cash, the 
minute he bought the car. Cars selling 
for less than $400 had twenties at- 
tached to their respective steering 
wheels. The idea went over. Many used 
cars that might have stood on the floor 
for months were effectively sold—and 
with a nice margin of profit, too. 


“SOMETHING FOR NOTHING” 


Another display of ingenuity in 
merchandising, also on the theme of 
“something for nothing,” pulled the 
dairymen of Oklahoma City out of the 
red. 

The Dairymen’s Council of Okla- 
homa City got together some months 
back and decided to do something 
about the buttermilk situation. 

“This community should buy a great 
deal more buttermilk than it does,” 
said Don A. Hoover, secretary of the 
Council. “And if we think of an idea 


GEORGE GLOVER 


that will attract attention, we'll sell it.” 
The Council sat down to think. The 
result was Oklahoma City’s “Mystery 
Man”—the man who gave away crisp, 
new dollar bills. 

If you were an Oklahoma City 
housewife, a neatly dressed fellow 
(Mr. Hoover himself) would step up 
to your door and ask you if you had 
any buttermilk in the house. If you 
answered in the affirmative and could 
produce a full or partly-used bottle— 
a new dollar bill was yours. The news- 
papers picked up the idea and gave the 
Council plenty of free space—and, at 
last report, buttermilk sales in Okla- 
homa City and vicinity were up 
sharply. 

Imaginative merchandising! 





On this page: Four mod- 
est ideas that boosted 


business in a big way 














Georce GLoveER is a keen observer of mer- 
chandising methods whose reports have 
appeared in many leading trade publications. 
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Giving away a newspaper is selling 
theatre tickets, and many of them, to 
the people of Harrisonburg, Va., and 
it’s doing the trick with a minimum of 
expense—at least, that’s what Frank 
Shaffer, manager of Warner’s Virginia 
Theatre, says. 

The theatre was having a bit of 
trouble with the local paper. They were 
getting a modicum of publicity—one 
or two stories about coming pictures 
each week. The theatre seats had to be 
well dusted by the janitors for seldom 
were they touched by the public. Shaf- 
fer blamed this on lack of news about 
the Virginia Theatre reaching their 
homes. And then Movie Chatter came 
into being. 

A snappy-looking sheet published 
monthly on four pages, tabloid size, 
with a gross circulation of 2,500, its 
four pages have more news about com- 
ing features, stars, players and movie 
doings than many Sunday papers, and 
also publishes local news in Walter 
Winchell style, with many a neighbor 
getting a friendly tip of the hat or toss 
of the head, figuratively speaking. 

Actually, the theatre does not pub- 


lish the newspaper. In the beginning, 
Shaffer talked the newspaper idea over 
with a local printer and the printer 
liked it; he liked it so well that he 
agreed to dig up enough ads to cover 
the cost of paper and printing. 

When the paper was still small Man- 
ager Shaffer worried about distribu- 
tion. He didn’t want to leave it indis- 
criminately on the doorsteps of local 
homes—he wanted to build up a real 
subscription list. He went to work and 
finally managed to get 2,500 names of 
local people who would suffer the pa- 
per to appear on their doorsteps. 

Movie Chatter is now well estab- 
lished and is on its way to a third 
anniversary. Whether it deserves it or 
not, Manager Shaffer gives the little 
sheet the credit for the local success 
he’s made of the theatre. 

John Stillwater, a small poultryman 
of Little Rock, Ark., has created an 
idea that would be a credit to the big- 
gest poultry retailer in the land. 

His problem was digging up sales 
for eggs and poultry where little had 
existed before. He had many calls from 
auto camps around Little Rock, his 
principal customers, for eggs, but they 
were not buying as many as he thought 


they should. 
AN IDEA IS HATCHED 


A number of blown eggs, two hours’ 
work by a local showcard painter, and 
Stillwater’s idea was hatched. He had 
the name of his farm, as well as his 
phone number and address, placed on 
the eggs—and, in addition, these few 
words: “Buy your eggs direct from the 
poultryman and you'll get the best,” 
with a distinctive blue paint. 

The blown eggs with the message 
were then placed in the cupboards of 
each cottage in the various motor 
camps around Little Rock. What was 
then a business of 20 or 30 dozen eggs 
a week has now developed into the re- 
tailing of between 75 and 100 dozen. 

Yes, it’s true: Imaginative merchan- 
dising pays in more ways than one. 
A sign over the door saying that 
you've been established for fifty years 
won’t overcome competition today. 

But imaginative merchandising will! 
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Research 


for Small Business 
(Continued from page 17) 











serious flaws. This negative report 
saves the concern from investing effort 
and money in what will prove a useless 
product. 

Although small factories get much 
assistance without charge, the basic 
idea back of the Council’s program 
isn’t a free hand-out to industries. A 
company that expects to make a profit 
from a new material has to pay the 
cost of its development. But the pro- 
gram does speed up the process by 
quickly putting the concern in touch 
with the agency or method best suited 
for the case. And it does make re- 
search facilities available to many 
small companies which had never be- 
fore thought research was practical for 
them. 


SOME PRACTICAL RESULTS 


The various co-operating agencies 
have a remarkable record of practical 
results. The University of New Hamp- 
shire has helped over 100 small con- 
cerns to obtain better designs and 
better manufacturing methods. The 
University of Maine showed Maine 
factories how to make starch from 
waste potatoes, while its research lab- 
oratory improved road materials and 
the ventilation of small motors. 

Another research agency used a 
little-known New England mineral in a 
mixture with copper, to make an alloy 
hard as steel. The Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute brought out a new 
tiny glass tube necessary for fluores- 
cent lamps, and also discovered certain 
actions of air streams which were util- 
ized in airplane carburetors. Another 
bit of research by the same institution 
improved shoe machinery. 

Researchers at Vermont’s Norwich 
University developed a new type of 
stove that consumes burning wood gas; 
its efficiency of combustion is higher 
than an ordinary stove and it uses the 
area’s waste wood. Yale experts also 
have developed a new wood-burning 
stove burning both gas and charcoal 
formed in its operation. 

Laboratories at Northeastern Uni- 
versity solved the problem of curling 
paper edges, an important benefit to 
the section’s many paper mills. At Bos- 
ton’s Wentworth Institute new types of 
“electric eyes” have been invented and 
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improvements made in auto gyro- 
scopes. Rhode Island and Massachu- 
setts State Colleges have discovered 
new uses for farm products and farm 
surpluses. 

College researchers also have per- 
fected the opacity and gloss of paper 
and the composition of cement; classi- 
fied structural properties of soils used 
for foundations of dams, highways and 
buildings; extracted commercial oil 
from pine needles; discovered new 
uses for seaweed; and made other tests 
and experiments too numerous to list. 

Some of the results of research by 
this team of science and industry are: 
A new lubricant to replace Spanish 
olive oil in textile spinning; new mono- 
molecular film to increase the trans- 
yarency of glasses, camera lenses, win- 
dows and show cases; new paint from 
skimmed milk; new wood plastic rib- 
bons for airplane wings; new dyes for 
coloring marble; new laundry mark- 
ings from a fluorescent material; and 
new chemicals that make dirty ponds 
clear. 

Thus we find a section seizing upon 
research as an industrial life-saver and 
branching out with the idea until now 








nearly all of the various research 
agencies are organized into a unit. 

Each continues to do its own job. 
But each is tied in with the central 
council so that contacts are made 
swiftly; ideas are swapped; problems 
are shared; new discoveries are routed 
to where they will do the most good; 
expert guidance is available; equip- 
ment, experts and laboratories are at 
everyone's finger-tips. 

Yankee ingenuity gave New Eng- 
land a prosperous past. Modern, 
streamlined Yankee ingenuity seems to 
assure New England a prosperous 
future. 


Artists are now using stainless steel 
as backgrounds for oil portraits and 
other paintings, giving their work un- 
usual permanence and unique effects. 


Of the oil industry’s 1,000,000 work- 
ers, about 140,000 are engaged in pro- 
duction, 10,000 in natural-gasoline op- 
erations, 40,000 in_ transportation, 
98,000 in refining and 700,000 in mar- 
keting. 
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PLAN Your 1940 
Investments NOW 


Send for our free Bulletin 
Babson’s Reports 


Div. 30—1M, Babson Park, Mass. 
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(7S RIGHT DOWNTOWN, 
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CONTINENTALCANCOMPANY , Inc. 


The first quarter Interim divi- 
dend of fifty cents (50¢) per share 
on the common stock of this 
Company has been declared pay- 
able February 15, 1940, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business January 25, 1940. Books will noi 
close. J. B. JEFFRESS, JR.., Treasurer. 


LOEW’S INCORPORATED 
“THEATRES EVERY WHERE’’ 
January 18th, 1940. 


THE Board of Directorson January 16th, 
1940 declared a quarterly dividend of 
$1.62 per share on the outstanding $6.50 
Cumulative Preferred Stock of this Com- 
pany, payable on the 15th day of February, 
1940 to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on the 30th day of January, 1940. 
Checks wili be mailed. 


DAVID BERNSTEIN 
Vice-President & Treasurer 


WANTED 


part-time or full-time rep- 
resentatives to sell and 
service FORBES’ subscrip- 
tions among business ex- 
ecutives in industrial 
areas where we have no 
representative at present. 

















Timely, effective sales 
promotion material fur- 
nished attuned to the 
needs of business execu- 
tives TODAY. Liberal 
commissions and bonus. 


Write at once to Circulation Manager 
FORBES, 120 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Stock Market Outlook. 


JAMES G. DONLEY 


STOCKS may have fully discounted by 
their bulge of last September the big 
upswing in the production index and 
the rise in earning power. But there 
remain some important prospective 
future developments which have not 
yet been discounted. 

These possibilities are of first rank 
as market influences, but they may or 
may not eventuate. However, accord- 
ing to how market sentiment swings, 
they may stimulate some discounting 
in anticipation. In the order of their 
probable market importance, these fu- 
ture “white hopes” of the speculator 
may be set down, as follows: 

1. Termination of the “third-term 
threat,” and rapidly growing belief in 
a Republican victory at the polls next 
November. It will be remembered that 
in 1936—a presidential election year 
—there was a lively bull market based 
in part upon hopes of a New Deal 
defeat. There is considerably more 
ground for such hopes this year. 

2. Expansion of Allied war buying 
in this country under pressure of need 
to obtain supplies. 

3. Less “recession” in industrial 
activity than the pessimistically in- 
clined presently fear. 

4. Resumption of the broad up- 
trend in commodity prices, and a 
growing urge to put idle money to 
speculative use. Demand deposits of 
member banks of the Federal Reserve 
System have reached the astronomical 


total of $19,000,000,000. 


The market’s decline from the short- 
swing top of 152.80, reached on Jan. 
3, was largely the result of speculators’ 
discouragement, plus such lively fears 
as the fear of foreign selling, fear of 
a sharp business setback, fear of an 
early peace, and fear of a third term. 
The last fear became more acute 
when the President failed to clarify 
the situation in his Jackson Day 
speech. 

But it is significant that all these 
fears combined failed to bring out ma- 
jor liquidation, even following a new 
low closing in the Dow-Jones indus- 
trial average, at 144.65, on Jan. 15. 
“Fear” may bring out selling and de- 
press stock prices, but it does not 
change basic factors. 

To sum up: As this is written (Jan. 
25) the market has made a 2-point 
rally from the Jan. 15 low. The decline 
went lower than I anticipated, but the 
market’s ability to right itself after 
only a one-point penetration into new 
low ground preserves the favorable 
picture. The extent of the decline be- 
low the recently established pivotal 
line at 149 suggests that the next short- 
swing rise should carry above 153, 
and such action would be a favorable 
indication calculated to touch off con- 
siderable new buying. 


Advance release by air mail of this 
regular article will be sent to interested 
readers on the day of its writing. Rates 
on request. 
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A List for Safety and Income 


JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


ONCE AGAIN, deep discouragement pre- 
vails in the financial world. 

Many leading speculative stocks 
have declined considerably since the 
September peak. U. S. Steel has 
dropped from 82 to 55. (My guess is 
that a bottom, temporary, at least, 
might be formed between 50 and 55.) 
Bethlehem is down from 100 to 70; 
Anaconda from 40 to 26, etc. 

But numerous stocks meanwhile 
have slowly advanced to new peaks, 
many of which have been recommend- 
ed here, such as Bayuk Cigars, Beat- 
rice Creamery, Midland Steel, Cluett- 
Peabody. 

This writer has long felt that it was 
vital to the American system of free- 
dom and individual enterprise that the 
New Deal be not continued another 
four years, that if Roosevelt should be 
re-elected, stocks might drop one-half. 

A recent statement by Senator Ed- 
ward R. Burke (Nebraska) is signifi- 
cant: “The TNEC’s hearings may be 
a prelude to Federal regulation which 
will mean further socialization. The 
Administration has the dominant voice 
on the committee and Administration 
men prepare the evidence. The depart- 
mental representatives (chiefly Leon 
Henderson and Jerome Frank) have a 
strong bias against big business. They 
think our economic system has failed 
and that far-reaching changes must 
take place.” 

Is it any wonder that confidence has 
again been squelched, after its brief 
revival last Fall? 

There has been some fear that 1940 
might prove to be like 1937. 

Only a handful of stocks have had 
worthwhile advances during the past 
two years, notably du Pont and Chrys- 
ler. Many important stocks are still 
near their bottoms. 

For instance, when the bear market 
began in the Summer of 1937, New 
York Central was 55, now 16; Con- 
solidated Edison of New York 49, now 
30; U. S. Steel 126, now 56; Socony- 
Vacuum 23, now 11; American Smelt- 
ing 105, now 46; Anaconda Copper 
69, now 26; J. I. Case 191, now 69; 


International Harvester 120, now 55. 

Wheat was $1.35 a bushel, and de- 
clined close to 60 cents. It has since 
recovered to above $1, yet the increase 
in the buying power of the agricultural 
community has not been reflected in 
the stock market. This is a strange 
situation, in my judgment due entirely 
to the New Deal’s investigations, regu- 
lations, threats, and to fear of their 
continuance. 

Because most investors cannot live 
on the small income provided by the 
highest-grade bonds, there is constant 
search for better yields, with reason- 
able safety of principal and income. 
For such, a list is submitted, with di- 
versification strongly emphasized. Of 


- the issues named, the most speculative 


are the two common stocks and South- 
ern Railway bonds. 

Priee Yield % 
Florida Pr. & Lt. Ist 5s, 1954 104 4.8 
Southern Railway 4s, 1956... 58 6.9 
Market St. Elevated Ist 4s, 1955 100 4 
Penna. R. R. 4%s, 1970..... 85 5.3 
Armour 4a; 1966 ..ccccecccce 100 4 
Columbia Gas & Elec. 5s, 1961 104 4.8 
Virginia Public Service 6s, 


dbs cates ngarcetdalaces 99 6. 
Cons. Edison of N. Y. $5 

DUG aGuaxancwe.daslecns wana 107 4.6 
Federated Dept. Stores $4%4 

CNN MRE Wevscxceediiwas's 85 5 
Sateway G vtel. .....cssces 105 4.7 
Beatrice Creamery $5 pref. 

with warrants.............. 108 4.6 
Omnibus Corp. $8 pref....... 105 7.6 
Loew’s $6% pref. ........... 106 6.1 
North American $3 pref..... 58 Ly 
Deere $1.40 pref. ........... 25 5.6 


United Gas Imp. common ($1) 14 7.1 
Public Service, N. J., common 
EN ea ee 40 6.2 


Some of these preferred stocks are 
callable at slightly under prevailing 
market prices; but I do not believe 
they will be called in the near future. 
—Jan. 25, 1940. 


Advance release by air mail of this 
regular article will be sent to interested 
readers on the day of its writing. Rates 
on request. 
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People who insist on the best the world 
has to offer in fine living wherever they 
may be, invariably make the Sherry- 
Netherland theirNew York home. Superb 
views, a splendid location, and peerless 
food, combine to offer rare values in 


apartments priced with an understand- 
ing of present conditions. 


x * * 


Transient rates begin at $7 for Singles, $9 
for Doubles, and $15 for Suites. Special 
arrangements made for extended stays. 


THE | Sh er 1 7) al atherland 
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Readers Say: 








CORRECTION 


An item in Forses, Jan. 15, p. 25, was 
inaccurate in two particulars. 

The survey of 264 companies which in- 
dicated that nearly 15% were using or plan- 
ning to adopt the “last-in, first-out” method 
of inventory calculation, was conducted by 
the National Association of Cost Account- 
ants. 

According to Clarence Crocheron, presi- 
dent of the Association’s New York Chap- 
ter, who released the findings of the survey, 
the “last-in, first-out” method does not, as 
published, “put inventory values at replace- 
ment costs”; but, on the contrary, results in 
leaving inventories practically unaffected by 
market fluctuations. It is this feature which 
avoids or minimizes the distortion inevitable 
under most other methods which apply 
against the revenues of one period and 
market the cost prevalent in another.— 
Greorce D. McCarrrey, director of pub- 
licity, National Association of Cost Ac- 
countants, New York, N. Y. 


SINCERE 


Your Jan. 15th issue, on page 42, carried 
the remarks of a “New England Business 
Man” concerning the article “Business and 
the Church” which appeared in the Dec. 
15th issue of your excellent publication. 

His remarks were expressed so sincerely 
and understandingly that I should like to 
extend to him my congratulations.—FRAN- 
cis L. Maus, Easton, Pa. 


Business BIBLE 


I sincerely enjoy reading Forses; in fact, 
it is my business bible-—Cuartes E. ELtis, 
Addressograph Sales Agency, Reading, Pa. 


LESSON 


I have now received five copies of Forses 
and can truthfully say that every page is a 
lesson of courage to humanity to forge ahead 
and make something of yourself—Owen 
Rinces, Ogden, Utah. 


ADMIRATION 


My subscription is from my admiration 
of the character, courage and commonsense 
of Forses.—Cary N. Weisicer Jr., Miami, 
Fla. 





Tue Forses Stock GuIvE is a 
representative list of stocks dealt 
in on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. We have tried to include 
at least one leading stock of every 
important industry. The compila- 
tion keeps investors posted as to 
the trend of corporation earnings, 
dividend payments and market 
values—facts upon which buyers 
and sellers can base their own 
judgment. Inclusion of a stock 
does not imply that we recommend 
it any more than does omission of 
a stock indicate that we regard it 
unfavorably. 
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Earns, 1939 


Book Earns 
Value 1938 m=months 
$12 $1.20 $0.94, 9 m 

15 1.47 1.37, 9 m 
13 SESE 
15 132; 0.687, 6 m 
18 1.047 0.32+,6m 
91 e-  § <*anecs 
33 1.44 1.49, 9 m 
46 [ae aweece 
108 2.12}! 6.157! 

Nil 8.667 4.247,6m 

11 - eee 

9 4.90; 2.827,6m 
ll 0.087 0.12, 9 m 
28 1.167 0.26, 9 m 
36 3.24 1.68, 6 m 
136 at” . -4eevits 

126 8.16 9.23, 12 m 
24 489 ,..... 

3 18.50; 2.177,6m 
58 1.10 1.34, 9 m 
14 2.147" 0.047 
22 0.717 =61.127, 6 m 

260 0.83 0.35, 11 m 
56 1.40 1.01, 9 m 
39 1,09; 2.0578 

119 6.047 1.377, 11 m 
32 0.857 0.73, 9 m 
46 5.78 3.95, 9 m 
13 0.07 1.47, 9 m 

117 0.707 1.89, 9 m 
25 151 0.79, 6 m 
16 0.01; 1.49, 9 m 
68 1.03;” 1.2272 
66 2.25 2.21, 9 m 

6 0.54 0.27, 6 m 
41 re 
15 1,12 1.88* 

154 | Ae 

6 0.26 2.36, 9 m 
6 1.19 0.95" 

37 ee! Sl keewks 
50 2.62 3.35, 12 m 
39 4.32 7.22, 9 m 

4 5.95 5.61, 6 m 
12 0.31 0.35, 9 m 
29 4.60 2.91,9 m 

6 0.11; 0.34, 9 m 
4 0.08 0.11, 11 m 
47 2.09 1.69, 9 m 
19 0.55 0.067, 6 m 
34 2.17 2.32k 
20 1.10 0.87, 9 m 
31 3.18 2.20, 9 m 

142 8.78; §=—6.1.097, 6 m 
24 BATT"  «cosws 
4 0.17 0.38, 9 m 

242 0.30+ 3.28,11m 
83 2.347 0.337, 11 m 
20 1.60 1.22, 9 m 

7 ae 0 xenawe 
41 3.74 5.08, 9 m 
67 7.54 3.43, 6 m 
15 1.53 3.21, 9 m 
13 0.307 0.397" 

118 8.827 2.267, 11 m 
12 0.96 0.57, 6 m 
12 2.50 2.28, 9 m 
51 4.173 7.693 
19 2.17 2.39, 9 m 
16 0.85¢ 0.037, 9 m 

4 0.72 0.65, 9 m 
22 0.297" + 1,708 
25 0.14 1.61, 6 m 
27 1.34 0.96, 6 m 

159 1.09 2.25, 11 m 

13 0.538 1.218 

2 4.17 5.57, 9 m 
37 7.34 5.26, 9 m 
16 2.944 1.53+,9 m 


Div. 

1938 
Addressograph-Mult. ...... $1.40 
ee eee 1.50a 
Alaska Juneau............ 1.20a 
Alleghany Corp. (r)...... cite 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel... ‘ 
Allied Chemical .......... 
Allis-Chalmers ........... 1.50 
Amerione GAR s6scivees > 4 
Amer. Car & Foundry..... — 
Amer. & Foreign Power... ... 
American International....  ... 
Amer. Locomotive......... ve 
American Radiator........ 0.15 
Amer. Rolling Mill....... ee 
Amer. Smelting & Refin... 2.25 
Amer. Sugar Refining..... 1.25 
Amer, TE, Be Ths cacse sss 9 
American Tobacco “B”.... 5 
Amer. Woolen............ pee 
Anaconda Copper......... 0.50 
ee ee ae 
Assoc. Dry Goods......... . 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F.. - 
Atlantic Refining ......... 1 
Baldwin Locomotive (r)... 
Baltimore & Ohio......... 
Dateer AGGRS.......5+.5. ese 
Beech-Nut Packing ....... 5.50a 
Bendix Aviation.......... 
Bethlehem Steel .......... sis 
Borden Company......... 1.40 
cos ckceesss 0s 0.25 
Brook.-Manhattan Transit. . - 
Brook. Union Gas........ 0.40 
Burroughs Add. Machine.. 0.50 
California Packing........ 1.25 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale... 0.25 
ee a, Bee 5 
GColemene Core... .ccceses ais 
eS ee (**) 
ee SY See 4 
Chesapeake & Ohio....... 2 
Chrysler Corp............ 2 
EN rrr rrr 4.50a 
Columbia Gas & Elec...... es 
Commercial Credit........ 4 
Commercial Solvents ...... 


Commonwealth & Southern 
Consolidated Ed. of N. Y.. 2 


Consolidated Oil.......... 0.80 
Continental Can.......... 2 
Continental Oil (Del.).... 1 
Corn Prod. Refining...... 3 
Crucible Steel............ , 
Cuban-American Sugar.... 
ae 
Delaware & Hudson Co.... 

Del., Lack., & Western.... ... 
Diamond Match.......... 1.25 
ee 3 
Du Pont de Nemours...... 3.25 
Eastman Kodak........... 6.50 
Ot, DRED ccccnccss 1 
Electric Power & Light....  ... 
ON ee eee -o 
General Electric ......... 0.90 
General Foods ........... 2 
Ne 3 
General Motors .......... 1.50 
General Railway Signal... 0.50 
Gillette Safety Razor..... 0.70 
LAND: «ows cays ¥ik'd 0 0.50 
Oe ES | ore ref 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber.. 0.25 
Great Northern Pfd....... phe 
Hecker Products.......... 0.60 
Hershey Chocolate........ 3 
Household Finance........ 5a 
Hudson Motor...........- 


Div. Prices ’39-’40 Prices 
1939 High Low Now 
$1.05 27%- 15% 18 
150a 68 - 45% 52 
0.80 10 - 6% 7 
—_ 2- & l 
0.50 28%4- 14 20 
9a 200%4-1514% 174 
1.25a  48%%- 28 37 
4 116%4- 83% 114 
40%4- 16% 27 

3%- 1% 2 

9 - 3% 6 

a 30%6- 13 20 
0.30 18%- 8% 10 
ag 22%4- 11% 15 
3a 63 - 35% 47 
ea 344%4- 154% 19 
9 172%4-148 171 
5 90%- 75% 88 
_ 15%- 3% 8 
1.25 40 - 20% 26 
ee 8%4- 35% 6 

5 se 10%- 55% 8 
ree 42%- 21 23 
1 24%- 18% =. 21 
cans 21%- 9% 15 
— 8%- 3% 6 
0.25 21%- 10% 14 
5.75a 128%4-104% 125 
1.50 33%4- 16% 28 
150 100 -50% £71 
1.40 22%- 16% £22 
1.35 32 - 18% 24 
eee 15%- 7% 15 
0.50 30%- 1385 23 
0.40 18%- 1l 12 
are 30 - 13% 24 
0.50 20%%- 12 17 
— 9414- 6344 ~=70 
0.50 3036- 1385, 27 
ae 19%- 7% 10 
4 52%- 32 38 
2.50 47%4- 27 40 
5 9434- 5354 = 83 
5a 133-105 119 
ee 9 - 5% 7 
4 57 - 38% 47 
ae 16 - 8% 14 
a 2%- 1% 2 
2 35 - 27 31 
0.80 9%- 6% 7 
2 51%4- 32% 42 
1 31%- 19% 24 
3 67%4- 54% ~—Ss63 
- 5256- 244% 3935 
13 - 3 6 

13%- 4% 10 

ee 28 - 12% #219 
pus 8%- 3% 5 
1.50 3444- 28 34 
2 34 -20% 23 
7 188%4-126% 180 
6 186%%-138% 160 
3 405%- 22% 35 
wig 12%- 6% 7 
eal a | 2 
1.40 4456- 31 38 
2.25a 48%- 365% 47 
3.75 99 - 72% 88 
3.50  56%- 36% 52 
ame 28 - 12% #£«416 
0.60 8%- 5% 6 
0.50 2444- 14 18 
1 24%- 13% 18 
1 38%- 21% 3823 
.--  383%- 16% 24 
la 13%- 85% 10 
3 6544- 54 61 
5a 73%- 60% 69 
8%- 4% 6 
































FORBES 
Book Earns Earns, 1939 Div. Div. Prices ’39-’40 Prices : 
Value 1938 m=months 1938 1939 High Low Now Cong ratulations 
eo J eeests Interboro Rapid Tran. (r) oe ma 9%- 2% 3 
$55 $10.63  $7.70,9 m Int. Business Machines.... $6* $65 195%-145 180 ident of 
So” “Saoabene Int. Harvester ............ 2.15 160 7156 45% 56 George A. Blackmore, president 6 
14 2.09 1.72,9 m Int. Nickel of Canada..... 2 2 55%- 35 37 the Westinghouse Air Brake Co., and 
30 1.10 0.62, 9m Int. Tel. & 1 ee eee 956- 3% 4 Arthur W. Page, vice-president of the 
45 1.09 2.69,9 m Johns-Manville ........... 0.50 2.75 105 - 59 72 American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
30 =. 2.10 0.93,6 m Kennecott Copper......... 1.75 2 4614- 28 36 have been elected directors of the West- 
20 re Kresge, Ee. ae ean 1.20 1.20 2634- 20 25 inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
Bh. 
a ne a : on — eae e : a whee a i ri st . Francis M. Smith has been elected 
: 55, 9 m_ Libbey-Owens-For ass.. 1. : A b : : . 
a ee Liggett & Myers “B”..... 5a 5a 109%4- 95%4 108 second vice-president of the Metropoli 
49 4,80 5.48? —_ Loew's, Inc.........-.000+ 3a 2.50a 5414. 30% 34 tan Life Insurance Co. 
26 1.51 1.04, 9 m Loose- Wiles Biscuit....... 1.05 1 22%- 16% 18 George S. De Sousa, treasurer, has 
> we fo A sag a i ett 1.40 1.40 re 19% 24 PE me vice-presi Seat eee trons 
.41,9m ac MIRE. oh cade 0.25 0.50 33%- 18 24 * ica. 
41 142 0.24+,6m Macy, R. H.............. 2 2 4314. 25%, 29 | Urer of the Radio Sigg re 
25  0.93+ ~0.32,6m McKeesport Tin Plate..... 0.50 ... 18% 8& aul Hi. Nitze 
32 0.56 0.60,9 m Mid-Continent Pet........ 060 060 18-11% 15 has been elected 
33 3.50 3.29,9 m Montgomery Ward........ 1.50 1.25a 573%- 40% 52 a vice-president 
10 »=—-1.807* 0.377* Nash-Kelvinator Corp..... 0.12% ... 9%- 5% 7 of Dillon, Read & 
15 1.76 1.20,9 m National Biscuit.......... 60 1.60 281%4- 21% 23 C 
222147 0.80,9 m Nat. Cash Register....... 1 1 26%4- 14% «15 * 
13 1.70 1.01,6 m Nat. Dairy Products...... 1 0.80 18%- 12% 17 General Robert 
22 3.85 1.54,9 m National Distillers Prod... 2 a 2814- 20% = 24 E. Wood. chair- 
22 1.28 0.71,9 m Nat. Power & Light....... 0.60 0.60 10 - 6% 8 F 
59 3.03 3.31,9m National Steel........... 1 170 82 -52 65 man of Sears, 
142 3.137 0.06, 11 m New York Central........ wad ae 23%- 11% = 16 Roebuck & Co., 
63 9.58¢ 405+, 11m N. Y., N. H. & Hart. (r)..  ... na l%- % 1 yy a 
21 1.55 1.81* North American.......... 1.20 1.20 26%- 185% 22 Paul H. Nit Raa taal P 
30 248 284 Pacific Gas & Electric.... 2 2 34%- 27% 33 a ee a 
3 0.11¢ 0.147,9 m Packard Motor Car....... eas aa 4%- 3 3 of the Federal Reserve Bank of Chica- 
85 0.84 2.01, 11 m_ Pennsylvania R. R........ 0.50 1 275%- 15 22 g0, and W. C. Coffee of St. Paul, dean 
25 2.34 2.88, 12 m Public Service of N. J.... 2.20 2.50 41%- 314% 40 : : * 7 
63 0.60  0.88,9 m Pullman Incorporated... 137% 1 41%- 22% 28 — ti e a _— 
3 080  0.12,9m Radio Corporation ........ Yr a a nr ea ry iE PP Bank 
1 051 0.044" Remington Rand; Inc..... 0.90 080 17% 9% 10 chairman o the Federal Neserve Dan 
33 =: 1.86; ~=0.37, 9 m_ Republic Steel ........... tse ...  28%- 12% 19 of Minneapolis. Owen D. Young was 
15 2.37 2.56, 12m Reynolds Tobacco “B”.... 2.90 2 45 - 35 41 reappointed chairman of the Federal 
. 4.18 2.42,6 m Sears, Roebuck........... 5.50a 4.25a 87 - 60% 83 Reserve Bank of New York. 
1 1.43% 0.962 Smith (L. C.) Corona..... 1 0.50 1744- 9 ll 
20 Bae vewaaee Socony-Vacuum .......... 0.50 0.50 15%- 10%, +12 Norman D. MacLeod, Walter J. 
321.12 2.11* South Porto Rico Sugar... 1.75a 1.25a  353%4- 14 22 Wendt and James D. Donovan have 
2 2.0 1.84, 9 m Southern Cal. Edison...... 1.75a 1.75a 30 - 23% 30 been appointed salesmanagers of the 
200 1.817 133, 11 m_ Southern Pacific.......... eee6 coe 215% 10% 13 S d tr nd Addin Division the Su ’ 
157 2.69; 0.85, 11 m Southern Railway ........ e# ... §=6:28%H- 11%_—s'd18 undstrar 8 , P 
4 0.62 0.35, 9 m Standard Brands ......... 0.62% 047% 7%- 5% 7 ply Division and the Underwood Type- 
56 «=6.2.23¢ = 1.107, 9 m_ Standard Gas & Elec. (r)..  ... hii 4%. 2 2 iter Division, respectively, of the 
45 222  0,97,9m Standard Oil of Calif..... 1.40a 1.10a 33%- 24% «25 Und 7 Ellzott oh C 
. 2 edie Standard Oil of N. J...... 150a% 1.25a" 53%- 38 44 aeerwee a Se ee 
16 5.10 4.15,9 m Sterling Products......... 3.80 3.80 80%4- 65 80 Wendell L. Willkie, president of 
12 0.247 0.21, 9 m Stewart-Warner eeeeeeeeee eee 0.25 12% 6% 8 Commonwealth & Southern Corp., has 
* en rg a pe ges Sse wane 2 : = sai . been elected a director of the First 
J 31,9 m exas Gu ee 2 38% : 1 
17 0.59 2.03,9 m Timken Roller Bearing.... 1 2.50 5414- 344%, 47 National Bank of New York. 
ee Transamerica ......:...-- 0.75 062% 8% 5 6 Thomas W. Blackwell has been elect- 
37 2.41 1.58, 9 m_ Underwood Elliott Fisher.. 2.50 2 66 - 3444 40 ed a director of the R. J. Reynolds 
= 2.77 2.11,9m Union a &. Carbon.. 240 190  94%4- 65% 80 Tobacco Co. 
1.47 0.98,9 m Union Oil of California... 1.20 1.05 19%- 154% 17 * . oe 
198 662  4.90,11m Union Pacific............ 6 6 10 -81% 93 Horace K. oe a ienon True 
10 205 218,9m United Aircraft .......... 125 2 51-31 44 | president of the Fidelity Union Trust 
p 0.07 007,12 m a eaten ina <on ine 3%- A 3 Co., has been elected a director of the 
3.55 402, 9m United Fralt .....060c0 4 95 - 62% 83 : ° 
ll 0.99 0.81,9 m United Gas Improvement... 1 1 5. - 11 15 Prudential Insurance Co. | d 
7 760%" 1.754 U.S, Leather ........... et aoe a John M. Wyatt has been elected a 
38 =s- 2.38 = 3.69, 12 m_ U.S. ave & Foundry..... 2 250a 49 - 32% 36 vice-president of Erwin, Wasey & Co., 
20 0.47+ 0.377,9 m U.S. Realty & Improve... seta 6%- 1% 2 +s 
22 0.90; 1.18,6m U.S. Rubber ........... oe "") 598%. 3114 37. | Ine., advertising agency. 
78 468  5.46,10m U.S. Smelting, R. & M... 4 5.50 68%4- 48 63 Stewart E. Lauer has been elected 
117 3.79 0.757, 9m Oe ere eee ‘ eee 82%4- 415% 57 president of the York Ice Machinery 
176 157+ 0.79, 11m Western Union........... eis va 37 - 16% 24 Corp. 
14 = 0.32 0.48,9 m Westinghouse Air Prake.. 1 0.624% 37%- 18% 24 : b lected 
70 338  3.40,9m Westinghouse Electric..... 250 350 121 - 82% 108 E.G. gua rv —" Sa 
ee a es Woolworth, F. W......... 240 240 50%-36 40 | Vice-president and chairman of the 
6 0.16¢  0.34,9m Yellow Truck “B”........ 21%- 115% 18 | Plan board of J. Sterling Getchell, Inc., 
advertising agency. 
ame (3), ae ow. 2 Nine ee ea, =, ’y (c) bet euiee tyr i og 28, ne Edwin L. Davis has been elected 
. t . " : " 
June 30. (h) 40 weeks ended Sune | a. G) Year ended May 31. (k) Year ended September 30. ‘a Your chairman of the Federal Trade Com 
ended November 30. (n) Year ended October 31. (p) Year ended August 31. (r) Company reported in mission for 1940. 
receivership or reorganization. (s) Plus 5% in stock. (t) Plus stock dividend of 1 share common for : 
each 40 shares common held. (u) Plus 5 shares of stock for each 200 held. (v) Six months ended Frederick Koch has been elected a 
Speers Se Se) es meats cate Maoh 2 OG Fim 3 sees of week for each 20 Mek | director of the Booch Aincralt Cotp. 
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Order 1940's Most Vital 
Book on Selling—Today 





STEP OUT AND SELL 


By WILLIAM E. “BILL” HOLLER 
General Sales Manager, Chevrolet 


Everyone in the automobile industry 
knows “Bill” Holler, the record-crashing 
General Sales Manager of Chevrolet. One 
of the most astute sales executives in the 
United States, Holler has built for him- 
self an enviable reputation not only as a 
great salesman, but as the creator of 
some of the most far-reaching develop- 
ments in the sales end of the industry. 
Now he has written a book in which he 
shares some of his sales experiences and 
philosophies. This is no ordinary book. It 
is inspiring, dynamic and packed from 
cover to cover with sound sales sense. No 
one can fail to read “Step Out and Sell” 
without getting a great deal of benefit 
from it. Even if you seldom read, take an 
evening off to spend with Holler in his 
new book. You will not regret it! 


SOME OF THE INSPIRING SALES MESSAGES 


Sales Symphony in C-Major 

12 Fundamentals of Selling 

Try the Committee Way 

Never Forget a Customer 

Hannibal’s Sales Offensive 

Using the Talents You Have 

Sell Yourself on Selling! 
Put a copy of “Step Out and Sell” in the 
hands of every one of your sales and service 


men. It will give them a An tg ee for 1940. 
Size 6 x 9 inches. 96 


striking cloth binding. amen > 
a gift container. A handsome dis- 
tinctive, significant gift. 


CLIP AND MAIL COUPON NOW — TODAY! 


FORBES, Book Department, SOS-2-1 
120 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


a Se copies of Bill Holler’s new book, 
“Step Out and Sell.” Price $1.50 each. 20% 
discount in lots of twelve. Includes gift container. 
(N. Y¥. C. orders add 2% for Sales Tax.) 


0 €heck enclosed [[ C. O. D. OC Bill company 
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Housecleaning Time in NLRB 


APPALLED by the daily grist from the 
House investigation of the NLRB, Con- 
gress is determined to hasten cor- 
rective legislation. 

Amendments to the Wagner Act al- 
ready before the Labor Committees of 
the House and Senate are of such 
variety and scope that a thoreugh re- 
vision of national labor policy from 
the ground up appears inescapable. 

Broadly, the proposed amendments 
aim at two vital weaknesses in the ex- 
isting law: First, to narrow and define 
specifically the discretionary powers of 
the Board, and second, to submit 
Board conclusions to court review as 
to fact as well as law. A third group 
of amendments would outlaw complete- 
ly all strikes growing out of jurisdic- 
tional disputes between rival labor or- 
ganizations. A fourth set would im- 
pose penalties upon labor organiza- 
tions for proved violation of contract. 
Still another group would go so far 
as to make all strikes illegal before the 
questions in dispute had been submit- 
ted formally to arbitration—a - princi- 
ple already in effect in the National 
Railroad Labor Act. 

Other proposals would limit picket- 
ing and penalize moral or physical 
dissuasion against persons disposed to 
ignore strike tactics initiated by mi- 
nority groups. 


LEGISLATION, SOMEHOW 


With the White House exerting 
every influence against comprehensive 
amendments, it is questionable whether 
coherent legislation can be accom- 
plished. The Labor Committee of the 
House is dominated by the President 
and Secretary Perkins. Thus far, 
Chairman Mary Norton, of New Jer- 
sey, has refused to call the Committee 
to the task of considering Wagner Act 
amendments. This obstruction must 
fail ultimately, however, for the spe- 
cial investigating committee is author- 
ized to offer its own legislative pro- 
gram at the conclusion of its inquiry. 

Whatever may be the final outcome 
of the legislative tussle, the problem of 
wise and temperate administration 
still remains. The investigation has 


shown clearly, in the view of 
Congressional leaders, that the major 
difficulty under the Wagner Act has 
been bad, sometimes vicious, adminis- 
tration. 


The keynote of this failure in ad- 
ministration is found in a letter writ- 
ten on Dec. 20, 1937, by Attorney 
William Avrutis, attached to the 
NLRB Regional Office at Kansas City. 


“The preparation of the . . . case 
goes on apace with gleeful malice,” 
Avrutis wrote to George O. Pratt, chief 
trial examiner at Washington. “Our 
card index of facts is nearly complete 
and it’s nothing short of deadly; there 
was never anything like it, and thanks 
to it, we'll be able to try the case in 
five different directions, varymg the 
theme whenever the melody begins to 
pall. 


“DO YOU GET THE IDEA?” 


“We can go ahead on a straight 
factual basis, or fry one malefactor at 
a time by arranging our witnesses ac- 
cordingly—due to the facility accorded 
us by the index. In certain matters 
I shall try the case backwards; do you 
get the idea?” 

The investigating committee still 
does not get the idea, although it did 
not find this letter until it was two 
years old. 


Pratt, to whom the letter was writ- 
ten, formerly had been NLRB regional 
director at Kansas City. After his pro- 
motion to Washington as chief trial 
examiner, he wrote Avrutis, at Kan- 
sas City, that in cases before the 
Board, the employer “has two strikes 
on him,” before the Board reviews the 
regional report. 


This reference was explained by 
Pratt as meaning that no complaint 
ever was issued until he had satisfied 
himself of a violation of the law. Yet 
the fact remains that, in theory at 
least, the function of the Board is to 
determine violation of the law after 
findings of fact. Under Pratt’s formula, 
the employer came before the Board 
at least two-thirds guilty. 

—LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 















Come to think of it, the familiar 


old phrase was never so true until 


ae * the telephone came along. Today, 
he ile S the smiles in people’s voices do 


ces ' 


he span the miles ‘“‘from ear to ear.”’ 
by e ° e . 

in f rom ear to Car Smiles of joy, of relief, of satis- 
fet faction. Not to mention the smiles 


of surprise at how little it costs to 


get such a big thrill. 








"FASTEST MAN ON WHEELS” 












...he smokes 
slow-burning Camels for 


EXTRA MILDNESS 
EXTRA COOLNESS 
EXTRA FLAVOR 





| SPEED'S 
My BUSINESS BUT 
FOR PLEASURE GIVE 
ME A SLOW-BURNING 
CIGARETTE... CAMELS 
ARE MILDER AND 

















> ie 


S ; 
et 
PS 


Here’s ace bike rider Cecil Yates burning 
up the track at Madison Square Garden. 
He’s won eight six-day bike races! 


Time out... for a few winks of sleep, 

‘| a meal, a quick massaging of weary 
muscles—and a mighty welcome Camel. aver... In recent laboratory tests, 
| CAMELS burned 25%. slower 


HEN Cecil sprints, the track fairly smokes. But when Sy ee ae 
Cecil smokes, speed’s the last thing he wants in his cigarette. +8 “a ee gh ste of rick 


Because cigarettes that burn fast can’t help but burn hot. And That means, on the average, a 

excess heat burns away the tobacco’s elements of flavor and fra- smoking plus equal to 

grance. The result is a hot, flat, unsatisfactory smoke. 
“Slow-burning cigarettes are cooler, milder, tastier, and more 

fragrant” —science and common sense both say so. 5 
And the slowest-burning cigarette of the 16 largest-selling 

brands tested was Camel! (The panel to your right gives details.) 
A few puffs of a Camel tell you that there’s more pleasure per 

puff . . . and then you find that there are more puffs per pack— 

an average smoking equivalent of 5 extra smokes! 


EXTRA 
SMOKES 
PER 
PACK! 





MORE PLEASURE PER PUFF... MORE PUFFS PER PACK! 





iy wo 
Copr., 1940, R. J. Reynolds Tob. Co., Winston-Salem, N. C, 


(‘4 me S— the cioareite of Casther Lobaccos 
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